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you'd never see any more of her. But now-a- 
A HUSB AND IN CLOV ER */days, when you are married, where are you? 
*|Why, there you are! [Rises.] Not that all 
ibe pte pe same. seis of ra lambs have a 
: g eal of mint-sauce about them. But I like 
® Saree, in Oue Bet mint-sauce. Look at Caroline Bunbufy; she’s in 
the poetic and sentimental style. I don’t know 
BY H. C. MERIVALE. where Bunbury picked her up. Then there’s | 
| tae i ee and ee ae) 
: . complexion and no waist! Lydia’s health is 
Cea See aa iris okey Gata. 1873. | positively rude! Then, there’s Zenobia Masters— 
Tee icte eck cietickweeneesten cbse John Clayton. fashionable style; all back hair and no bonnet to 
Lydia. cccccccsvccccccccccccccccccscccees Miss Virginia Francis. speak of. Adela Jones—passionate and jealous | 
ee aes style; adores her David as husbands should be 
D.1 Lat Boor aE Socid Bateance, U. B tipper. Batrance: M.D. Mlle Baored, and is as savage as a tigress! But then 
cere poor Contre de The resdor is supposed to be on the | CVerybody hasn’t Jones’ luck. , this quiet life 
Stage, facing the audiouca, pon will be the death of me! There’s about as much 
variety in it as in the existence of a bread-crumb 
; at the bottom of a trowser’s pocket! Oh for a 
ScENE.—Breakfast Parlor in a House in London,|row—my kingdom for a row! [Goes to side- 
handsomely furnished. Fireplace and grate drawer of davenport, and unlocking it with a key 
with lighted fire, L. U. E.; breakfust table, hand-|he carries in his pocket, brings out a MS. book, | 
somely appointed, L.; lady’s easy-chair and and sits on chair 1. of davenport.] Sole relic of 
footstool, up L.; couch, upc., with foot towards my bachelor days! Journal of my life! sacredly 
the Audience; small round table R.; easy- preserved in my private drawer. Time was, when 
chair and footstool L. of tt; window in flat, R., the events of an evening filled unlimited pages ; 
with curtains; davenport in window with now the most eventful day is disposed of in half 
drawer, C.; cheffioncer against flat, R.; door a dozen lines. [Turning over pages.] No addi- 
R. 1 E.; chairs, pictures, clock. ition e my index aoe If there’s one thing I pride 
. phat -,, myself on more than another, it’s my index, which 
HORACE discoverer " eset 4 oe, oe dete alphabetically recalls the names and styles of the 
ete IH Mee . He is dressed im morning jacket vost fascinating women of my acquaintance. 
OU ERS { Risesand advances, book in hand—reads.} ‘ Bun- 
Horace. Ten o'clock! This quiet life will be bury—Caroline—style, poetic ; Hastings—Fanny 
the death of me, and it’s all Bunbury’s fault. A!—style, fashionable,” et cetera. ‘‘ Lydia has no 
few months ago, I said to Bunbury, ‘‘ ’m thinking ‘style at all! with her, existence is like a lake 
of getting married!” ‘Go in and win, old boy !”| without a ripple—a sun without a spot—a bed 
said he, ‘‘and take my word for it, it’s the best! without a crease!” Now, that’s not bad; I put 
thing you can do.” Well, I took Bunbury’s ad- that down in the section of my work devoted to 
vice: I went in and won, and became the hus- reflections. [Shuts up the book.) Arow! arow! 
band of Lydia. Well, you know, I’m not sure —my kingdom for arow! Eh? there’s my wife's 
that I hadn’t better have gone in and lost! Not dress on the stairs—with my wife inside it! 
that my wife’s bad, oh, no; she’s rather good, in [Locks book in drawer again, putting bunch of 
fact; you'll see her directly, and be able to judge keys in his pocket.) Now she'll come up and say, 
for yourselves. The worst of it is—she don’t live ‘Ready for breakfast, my love ?”—[throws him- 
—she vegetates. She has no will of her own; self languidly into easy-chair L. of R. table}—eall 
she’s as mild as alamb without mint-sauce. [ve me “a dear old boy !” and ask if ‘‘her Horry isn’t 
married a mint-sauceless lamb. Not that I object going to give his Lydia a kiss?” What an ex- 
to marriage in the abstract. I think it would be istence! Will anybody provide me with a row ? 
a very praiseworthy ae + weren't 80. 
rm —if you could get out of it, for instance. eh hs 
But ee a least, noe comfortably. If you, ‘ound to L. of Horace, leaning fondly over his 
could, you’d say to your wife: “My darling,; ©" 
| times are hard; let’s live upon love!” and then’ Lydia. Ready for breakfast, my love? 
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Enter LYDIA from door R., she goes behind table 
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_bably in a line regiment! 


‘eat mutton chops. 


a A HUSBAND 


Horace. 

Lydia. [ 
What a dear old boy it is! 
give his Lydia a kiss? 

Horace. [aside.| 1 knew it! 

Lydia. No! Then his Lydia will give her 
Horry one. [Kisses him, she then sits on stool at 


alle What did I say? 


his feet in front of him, her back to the audience.} 
I’ve got a treat for you this morning, if you're a' 


good boy. I’m going to wait on you myself. 
Horace. Why? Where’s the maid? 
Lydia. Y’ve given her leave for the day; she’s 
gone to see her aunt at Aldershott. 
Horace. Oh, at Aldershott? Her aunt is pro- 


to go to Aldershott for? Excitement! 
could go to Aldershott. 


neeling by his side, affectionately.]: Horace; my stock of patience is very nearly at an 


Isn’t Horry going to' 


I wish I 


IN CLOVER. , [Scene 1. 


{ should think. Take care, take care, Master 


end. [Takes a key from her pocket and unlocks 
drawer in davenport.| No secrets between hus- 
band and wife; so, with your leave, I'll study the 
latest efforts of your literary genius. 
his book and sits on chair L. of table R., reading. ] 
‘¢)—n Bunbury.” [Stops suddenly as if shocked, 
looks round.) Oh, never mind, there’s nobody 
here, so by all means,d——n Bunbury. [Reads.] 
‘‘ Lydia doesn’t live, she vegetates.” DoI? Not 
a bad plan for animating me, Master Horace. 
[Reads.} ‘¢ Sometimes I think she is like a stuffed 


woman ”—a stuffed woman! [Reads.] ‘My life 


What does she want is like a lake without a ripple, a sun without a 
spot, a bed without a crease; I feel like a bread- | 
‘crumb at the bottom of a trowser’s pocket.” [ Shuts 
Lydia. Does that mean that you're afraid I 


the book with a bang, rises and locks it in drawer 


shan’t make youcomfortabte 4 Don’t be alarmed! :—speaks as she does so.] And I.cared about this 


Mary got everything ready before she started. 


You've got a good fire, you see. 
Horace. {in a melancholy tone.] T always have. 
Lydia. And I hope your breakfast will be to 
your taste. 


Horace. [still more melancholy.| It always is. 


Lydia. There’s a pertect mutton chop for you’ 


—just:as you like it. 


[Rises.] It must be about 
ready. 


[Crosses to fireplace, where the chop is on 


_ the hob, covered in dish. : | 


Horace. [in despair.] The old, old story! For 
three months I have been doing nothing else but 


life of torture—[ Rises and crosses to R. chair at 


breakfast table, yawning as he goes. 


Lydia.. Here it is, by the fire; and you never 
saw it, you blind old darling! [Places it before 
him, removing the cover.) Look—under-done, 
just: to the right turn! 

, Horace. Under-done—I should think it was! 
[Aside.] Vl try and get up a row. 

Lydia. Isn’t that as you like it? 

[Pouring out tea, dc. | 

Horace. What!—raw? Do you take me for a: 
boating under-graduate, or a tiger from the Zoo- 
logical Gardens ? 

Lydia. ph at table—aside.] If he’d said a bear, | 
now! [Aloud.) Well, never mind, darling—Ill; 


If I don’t escape from this! 


‘cooked it a little more; that’s all. 


man! But he shall see! he shall see! Ihave tried 
for.some time if I couldn’t bring him round to my 
view of woman’s proper character; now he shall 
realize his. |As she crosses to table.] You want 
sentiment—passion—jealousy, do you? Youshall 
have it; oh! you shall have it.: Your chop not 
cooked enough, isn’t it; Vl cook it for you. 
[Throws it on the fire.] Ripples on your lake, 


Spots on your sun, creases on your bed, you shall | 


have enough of them. And if I am a stuffed 
woman, you shall see how the stuffing tastes. 
Here he comes. [ Sits L. 


Enter HORACE, door R., dressed in morning dress. 


Horace. (aside, R.] My shirt was clean, aired, 
and laid out, there were buttons on both my wrist- 
bands; my boots were blacked, and my hot water 
was hot. What an existence! Now I begin to 
understand what drives men to suicide. [Aloud, 
snifing.] What an odd smell of burning. [Going 


to table, L.] Now, Lydia, as to that chop. 


Lydia. [rises, takes chop from fire with the tongs.) 
Here, dear. [Extending it towards him. 
Horace. [amazed.] Eh! What’s the joke? 
Lydia. [at top of table.) There’s no joke; I’ve 
[Holding tt 
under his nose, then dropping it on plate before him. 
Horace. You've cooked it a good deal more. 


put it on the fire again, and watch it myself— Why, it’s a cinder! 


(rises, goes round behind table, and sits on his knee): 


' —while you go and dress! 


Horace. ag I suppose I must dress?’ 
[ Aside. | hat an existence ! 
Lydia. Tf the old man doesn’t dress, 
quickly, he'll be late for his office. 
Horace. As if anybody ever could be late for my | 


and pretty 


life ! 
ae but a fire that burns out? [Aside.] Poetic 
and sentimental style—Caroline 

Horace. [turning round on his chair in amaze- | 


Lydia. [comes down L., holding the tongs in her 


hand and assuming a sentimental tone and nian- 


ner.) Cinder! no doubt! like the ashes of a wasted 
[Crosses to c., tongs in hand.] For what is 


unbury ! 


ofice.' They say time was made for slaves; and, ment.) What in the name of— 


government clerks are slaves, but it certainly wasn’t 


Lydia. [speaking in an assumed tone as before.] 


made for them, in any offensive sense. There’s, Horace, do you believe in the immortality of the 
no earthly use in my being at my office before one, soul ? 


except on Saturdays, when “ Bell’s Life” comes. 
in. However, I may as well go and dress. [Rises | 


morning all the rest of mv life! 

shall be all right, and I'll keep your tea warm for 
you. Now don’t be lazy, but go along, and we'll 
have the cosiest of téte-a-t¢te breakfasts ! 


life of torture. [Exit HORACE, door R. 


all earthly needs. 
Horace. [aside.] Oh! I must escape from this be reckless of the price of meat! indifferent as to | 
_the exhaustion of coals! 

Lydia. [c.] He’s crosser than ever, this morn- with wings, wings, wings! 


Horace. Of course! Put down the tongs. 


Lydia. (dreamily, R. C.] Oh for the existence | 
and crosses to R.| Fancy having to dress every of a soul—bodiless, infinite! 
cloud! a 
Lydia. ie c.] That’s right, darling; the chop swallow! 


To be a@ passing 
putf of smoke! ‘To have wings like a 


Horace. [rising.] What are you talking about ? 
Lydia. [still in her assumed tone.] To be above 
No butchers! no bakers! To 


To be a soul, in short, 
[Extends her arms in 


ing. Something new in the “ journal of my life,” the air, and goes R. and back to C. 
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Scene 1.] A HUSBAND IN CLOVER. 25 


Horace. [aside.] She must be flying in her | Lydia. No, to ride. A capital bargain; goon. 


| 
sleep! ' Horace. ‘“‘Twenty-third,pepper ; twenty-fourth, 
Lydia. (c., in same tone.] Horace, what do you asaddle’” What—of mutton f 
call the bird with wings of heavenly hlue ? | Lydia. No! Leather. 
Horace. Which ?—a blue-bottle ? | Horace. Yes; but they often call it mutton. 


Lydia. [(contemptuously.] Man! I mean yonlit-| Lydia. Nonsense! go on—a saddle— 
tle flutterer, that haunts the willows by the mur-| Horace. ‘And harness!” What do you want : 
muring stream, that floats—floats— floats! with a saddle and harness ? 

Horace. A parrot. [LYDIA moves awiy witha:i Lydia. For the horse, of course. You don’t 
contemptuous gesture. HORACE puzzled.) Not a suppose I ride bare-backed ? 
parrot? Why do you ask? I want my break-: Horace. [enraged—rises, and crosses B.] I’ve 
fast. [ Sits, and begins to break an egg. .had enough of this. I don’t choose you to ride at | 

Lydia. (crosses to topof table quickly.] Horace! :all—bare-backed or otherwise. I can’t afford it. | 

Horace. My child! | Lydia. (c.] What a mean huckster is man! 

Lydia. [behind him at head of table.| Won't you: But never mind that [assuming a fast manner] | 
have your chop? [Places tongs on edge of table. ‘my pippin! I'll afford it for you. [Aside.] Zeno- | 

Horace. No, thank you. bia Masters—masculine style! Shan’t I look the | 

Lydia. [sweeping his egg away from him.] I'm cheese in the park ? 
sorry you won't have any breakfast! [Horace Horace. te horrified.) Pippin! cheese! This 
rises in disgust and sits in chair R.] Come and is intolerable! I must have changed my wife in 
sit by me. No, stop! I shallsit nere by you. the cloak-room last night ! 

[Crosses and sits on stool at his feet.) So; let me; Lydia. [in assumed dashing fast hel The 
rest my head upon your bosom, and count the sooner we have a turn-outin the Row, the better, 
beatings of your heart. [Rests her head on his old boy! [Digging his ribs.] My tit’s a spanker ! 
breast, then abruptly.| If I died, should you marry |I give you my honor; areal stunner and no mis- 
again f itake: Won’t we make the dust fly, unless the 


Horace. [aside.] What a disjointed style of bobbics run usin! [Aside.] I don’t think I know 
conversation. [Aloud.] Why do you ask such an any more. 
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extraordinary question? | Horace. [R.] Here, dropit, drop it! [Advances, 
e Aue What did you say was the name of those with his hand extended.| I can’t stand it any | 
Irds © , 


longer ! 
Horace. Oh, d——n the birds! | Lydia. [L. c.] Ah, he wants to strike me! 
Lydia. Don’t say that, because it’s not only Horace. Good gracious! 

wrong, but absurd. What a strange thing is life!) Lydia. Mamma! Where’s mamma? 


[Sighing. [Going up L. 
Horace. Look here, Lydia, if this is a joke, it’s Hi race. [c.] She doesn’t happen to be in the 
time to drop it. I don’t see the fun of it. house, for a wonder. Listen, Lydia! You have 


Lydia. The fun of life? Nor do I, which re-, sworn to obey me! 
minds me of death. Oh! this pain—this pain | Lydia. When ? 

[ Places her hand to her right side, and sinks on Horace. At the hymenial altar, of course. 
ground at end of couch, so that her head rests on| Lydia. At the fiddlestick! I never swore to | 
tt. Aside.] Consumptive and interesting style— | obey you in my lite. 


Maria Jolly. Horace. Not to ‘love, honor and obey ”f ! 
Horace. (concerned.| Are youin pain ? Lydia. Not I! The clergyman did mention 
Lydia. No, the pain’s in me. Ah, here in my/something of the kind, but my wreath was | 

heart ! [Her hand on her right side. | scratching me at the time, and I wasn’t attending. | 


Horace. No, no; excuse me. Anatomically: Obedience, indeed! Other women may obey, I | 
speaking, that’s your liver. Don’t be fanciful. shan't. 

Lydia. My liver? How vulgar! but no doubt' Horace. I tell you that you owe me obedience. ; 
you are a better judge of the liver than of the; Lydia. Oh, and honor ? 3 
heart. Ah!—I’ve broken something, I know—! Horace. Yes, and honor. [Sits R. of tableL. | 
something internal. | Lydia. Ab! It’s about the only honor you'll , 

Horace. Sce a doctor. lerer get; and as to the owing obedience, I sup- 

Lydia. jsacly. | A doctor. It’s too late for that; ‘ pose the best thing I can do is to imitate my hus- 
yesterday he might have been in time, but now—, band in all things, is it not? [Sits at table, L. 
[Rises languidly, while HORACE rises and sits on! Horace. Certainly, a most excellent sentiment. 
end of couch, as she goes to her own drawer in the| Lydia. Very well, then I'lido as you do when 
davenport and produces an account book.)\—But you owe anything. 
don’t be uneasy, Horace, Ihave left my accounts! Horace. What's that? 
in excellent order. Look at them. . Lydia. Shan’t pay it! 

Exrtends the book towards him. Horace. Then I shall exercise the rights of a 

Horace. I don’t want to look at them. husband, and compel you. Where’s your horse ? 

Lydia. [stamping her foot.) I wish you to look, Lydia. Where the deuce should he be? In his 
at them. Itis my last dving request. | Stable, to be sure. . 

Horace. Oh, very well. [Takes book. Aside, | Horace. I shall dispose of him to the nearest | 
touching his forehead.] 1 begin to suspect where cabman. 
the something broken is. Let’s see. [Opens book, Lydia. You will? 
and reads.| ‘‘Eighteenth, radishes, fourpence;. Horace. I will! 
twenticth, spring chickens, four shillings and | Lydia. Quite done—have you? [HORACE nods 
eightpence halfpenny; twenty-first, a horse!” —she snaps her fingers.) There, then, that’s my 
A horse? What, to eat? answer. I expect my horse here directly. 
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26 A HUSBAND 


Horace. I am glad of it; for I shall tell him my 
mind. 

Lydia. That won’t take long! 

Horace. [enraged.] You shan’t ride-—you'll ruin 
us both! 

Lydia. 1 shan’t! Yve got a capital seat. 

Horace. Yes ; but you can’t keep it. 

Lydia. Bab! 

Horace. Booh! Wook here—I can’t afford a 
horse; and I won’t ! 

Lydia. How mean! Your country pays you 
two hundred pounds a year! 

Horace. How far do you think we can go on that? 

Lydia. T don’t want to go any further than the 
Park. ‘Then, look at vour private means. 

Horace. Yes, exceedingly mean, and peculiarly 
private; so private, that nobody knows anything 


of them! : | 


Lydia. Then think of mamma’s allowance to me. 
Horace. Generous mamma! 


year—unpaid ! | 
It’s | 


Lydia. And you talk of not having money! 
lucky for you mamma’s not here! 

Horace. Well, it is—unusually lucky ! 

Lydia. Don’t abu8e my mother! 

Horace. I won't. 

Lydia. And pay for my horse. 

Horace. I snan’t! Money or no money, I’ve 
none for you. [Rises to R. C. 

Lydia. (with @ scream, advancing to L.c.| Abl| 
he acknowledges it. 

Horace. Acknowledges what ? 

Lydia. You've got some for somebody else. 
Horace, youre in love with another woman! 
[Aside.] Adela Jones—passionate and jealous 
style. 

Horace. Stuffand nonsense! one is quite enough. 

Lydia. You are! you are! a little bird told me, 
that you were deceiving me. 

Horace. pee to corner L.) Then I wouldn’t | 
give much for the chance of that little bird in a 


. future state. 


Lydia. That’s the second time you’ve damned 
a bird to-day. It is too silly. [HORACE crosses’ 
towards door R.| Where are you going ? 

Horace. To my office. 

Lydia. [running up to door R., placing her back 
to it.| Notyet. It isn’t near one, and there’s no 
“Bell's Life” to-day. (HORACE in despair crosses to 
chair at breakfast table, and drops into it. Follow- | 
ing him up, and ina tone of great severity.] You 
came home late last night, after leaving me at, 
Lady Glossop’s. Where did you go ? | 

Horace. [in chair L.] I went to the club. 

Lydia. Easy to say that. We know what that 
means. What things men are! 

Horace. [tell you I went totheclub! T played 
a couple of games at billiards with Bunbury—a 
hundred up. 

Lydia, Show me your purse. 

Horace. What for ? 

Lydia. Show me your purse, and be quick | 
about it. 

Horace. Very well—there ! 

Lydia. There were five and twenty snillings in 
it last night. [E-ramines it.) Now—there are 


Thirty pounds a pence to a beggar as I left the club. 


‘Fronts him. 
on her knees, clasping his hands.) Do you love — 
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IN CLOVER. {Scene 1. 


Horace. I tell you I played two games. 

Lydia. And lost, of course. You haven’t even 
the merit of winning at your games of chance. 

Horace. Billiards is not a game of chance. 

Lydia. Do you mean to call it a game of skill? 
In Bunbury’s case it may be, but not in yours. 
Well, two games, one shilling! Isn’t that right ? 
What then ? 

Horace. Then— 

Lydia. [sharply.] Make haste. 

Horace. Well—sixpence for a brandy and soda. 

Lydia. No doubt; I know your partiality for 
intoxicating drinks. 
F lds Brandy and soda is mot an intoxicating 

rink. 

Lydia. Then you must have taken something 
else besides. Well ?—then— 

Horace. Then—then—I—let me see. [Lypra 
stamps her foot impatiently.| Then I gave three- 


Lydia. Threepence to a beggar, and grudges 
his own wife a horse! What things men are! 

Horace. Well— 

Lydia. [vehemently.| That makes one shilling 
and ninepence; there is still one and threepence 
to account for. What did you do with THAT? 

Horace. Hang me if I remember. 

Lydia. You don’t remember? Horace! you 
gave it to the woman you love! [ Goes R. 

Horace. tia Lydia! [Approaches her. 

Lydia. Don’t come near me, vile betrayer! 
the creature pretty ? 

. Horace. [goes up to jire.| There is no creature! 

Lydia. And my life is given to this man! What 
a piece of work is man, as Hamlet says. He mar- 
ries you against your will— 


Is 


Horace. [suddenly approaching her, L.c.] Come, . 


I say— 


Lydia. Don’t interrupt me; and ten months | 


afterwards, he wastes all the wealth which a libe- 
ral country pours into his lap, in quarterly pay- 
ments, in diamonds which shine—who knows 
where—on satins which adorn—who knows whom? 
While to the wife who sits at home to mend his 
shirts and guard his honor, he brings home—at 


two o’clock in the morning—the “ Pall Mall Ga- 


zette!” [Goes R., then turns quickly on pe 
Horace, what have you done with that one an 
threepence ? 

Horace. This is unendurable. [Crosses to tL. 
corner, suddenly making a bolt for the door, R.] 
Good morning ! 

Lydia. {rushes up behind table to R, and con- 

: You are going to see Aurelia! [Falls 


Aurelia well ? 
Horace. (walking backwards to L. C., as LYDIA 


Jollows, still on her knecs.] I don't know anybody 


of the name. 
Lydia. [still on her knees, tmploringly.| What 


has she done to make you worship her so? Tell 
me, tell me! that I may turn her own arms | 
‘against her—that I may learn from my rival how 
to win you back again. Never go to her any more, | 
and I will forgive vou the past, and never ask her | 


for that one and three! Send back her letters. 
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twenty-two! [With great solemnity.) Whathave Where are her letters? [Puts her hand into his ' 
you done with those three shillings ? breast coat pocket, takes one out, and crosses to L. 
_ Horace. Well—I— ‘corner.| Ha, here is one! 

| Lydia. Don’t descend to prevarication, and! Horace. [goes up to couch, and sits.] Read it, 
think before you speak. for goodness’ sake, and satisfy yourself. 
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Scene 1.] A HUSBAND IN CLOVER. 27 


| 
Lydia. I will, [Opens letter and reads.] ‘‘ Be a command yourself, and I'l! do anything you like. 


good fellow, and lend me that blue frock coat of Ha! she’s fainted! Good heavens! [Gloomily.] ' 


yours.—Yours, Roderick.” Perhaps it’s just as well. 

Horace. There, you see! ! Lydia. [in chair, recovering.] Where am I? 

Lydia. [u.] Roderick! Nobody is called such! Was it a dream—a hideous dream? [Sitting up- 
a name now. I see it all! she writes to you under ' right, and gazing into his face.] Horace, of what 
an alias, to guard against accidents, and disarin have I accused you? What right had I, of all 
suspicion. ‘people, to accuse you of infidelity ? 

Horace. T assure you Roderick is a fellow in Horace. What on earth are you talking about ? 
our office. How can he be a woman, and wanta Lydia. [rising, dreamily.| Nothing, nothing. 
blue frock coat? ‘(Crosses slo ly to c.] You have deceived me. 

Lydia. She means to follow you in the disguise’ Horace. [advances to L. C.] Never: 
of aman. Perhaps she will try to enter this house 
asa butler! Oh! the craft of that woman! ithe woman called Roderick, you know. Don’t 

[ Sits crying, R. speak ill of me to Roderick when you see her this 

Horace. {crosses to her.] Now, look here, Lydia, ‘afternoon; for you have a good heart at the bot- 


. a8 a gentleman and a government clerk—I give tom, and would regret it when you returned and 
' you my word of honor—[Lyp1a sobbing hysteri- found me—ah, I am rightly punished! 
- cally}—I repeat, I give you my sacred word.' Horace. [wneasily, going towards her.] What 


ee crying.| Lydia—I—oh! confound it! for? 

Crosses in a passion to his chair at table, tL.) If; Lydia. [mysteriously.|] Hush. [Embracing him, 

there is one thing I hate more than another, it is Rr. Good-bye, Horace. Let us part friends. 

a jealous woman! Good-bye forever! Let me look my last upon 
Lydia. [sobling.] Who—oo—oo—ever would those dear eyes—that open brow—that shapeless 


_have thought this co—co—could happen when I nose. You see, I smile. Farewell! farewell, my 


married you ? | brother ! [Exit romantically, door R. 
Horace. [L.] Who-00-00, indeed? I wish some-! Horace. [advances, C., looking after her.) Well, 

body had told us. Your parents said you were an this life of excitement will be the death of me. 

angel; and they may be right, for I never saw Oh, Bunbury, Bunbury! was it for this I married ? 


- one; only, if they are, the idea of that article in I, who hoped to find in marriage a life of calm and 
_which I have been brought up is singularly ima- blissful monotony—a tranquil existence, without 


ginative, that’s all. It strikes me that your, storm orripple. [Noise of R.] That comes from 
parents let me in for it. ‘the kitchen. Lydia, I suppose, is engaged in de- 
_ Lydia. [sobbing, k.} That’s right. Insult the stroying the cooking utensils. I wonder what she 


| mother in the daughter’s presence. Heartless! ‘meant by being punished? I begin to think it 


Horace. [smashing an egg.) Go on. Don't mind , wasn’t for nothing that Mary was sent to see her 
me. ‘aunt in the line. I must find out the truth of this, 
Lydia. [rises quickly.| I don’t. Do Tbore you? and I will! Ah, here she comes. She shall think 
[Crosses over to L., behind screen. (I am gone out. [Hides behind curtain of window. 

Horace. Well—you do, rather. : ae 
Lydia. [behind him.] You are thinking of Au- Enter Lyp1, her hair hanging down, and a white 
relia ? : wrapper over her—she carries a cup in her hand. 
Horace. (turning round on her.| 1 am, there! Lydia. [aside.| Impassioned and romantic 
Lydia. He confesses and glories in his shame. style! I see you, behind that curtain! [Advances 


_ [Fiercely—as she seizes the tongs from table.) c.) If I don’t give you passion and romance | 
And shall I leave him to this woman? Never! enough to last you the rest of your life! [Aloud, . 


[Brandishes the tongs above his head. andinatragictone.} Allthismustend! [Hor- 

Horace. [rises precipitately to R.] Come, I say, | ACE puts his head out—looking wistfully at her.) 

no practical jokes. Grant me courage, heaven! Where is the tea- 
Lydia. [taking L. corner, flourishing the tongs.] | spoon ? [Goes to chair R. of table L. 

Ha, ha! coward! He’s afraid to die. | Horace. [rushing forward c.] Lydia, what are 

Horace. [R., shouting.) Put down the fire-irons!' you doing ? 


Lydia. fee them down, up Cc.) Live then,’ Lydia. jeoolty] Still here? Ithought you had — 


Heliogabalus. [Crosses to C., as if going RK.) I joined Roderick! 

shall go home to my mother. | Horace. [c.] What is the meaning of all this? 
Horace. [going up, and meeting her behind table Tell me! ‘ 

R.] Do, do! Lydia. [at table.) Certainly! [Stirring the liquid 
Lydia. Now you want to turn me out of doors. with the spoon.] I am going to poison myself—I 
Horace. Good gracious, no! Stop if you like. love another! 
Lydia. Likely, isn’t it? [Very calmly.] With| Horace. [bewildered.] Yes, of course—I’m ano- 

my Derves, it is unmanly to torture me in this way. ther. 

[Going to fire. | Lydia. (dreamily.] Youre another! No, no, I 
Horace. (c.] Say it’s me. ‘loved him before I married you—betore ever I met 
Lydia. 1 will! pouddenty screaming.) Ob! you. 

my head, my head! [T7'hrows herself into easy- Horace. And you never told nie. 

chair up L.) Give me some vinegar! Get me Lydia. I forgot. [Puts cup and spoon on table.] 

some sal-volatile, and Aurelia’s address. Ah! There are so many things to think of when you 
Horace. [in consternation, rushes towards her get married. [ Rises. 

over to L. of the chair, bending over her.] Lydia,, Horace. His name? 

my darling! [Frantically giving her all sorts of = Lydia. Ne she crosses in front to R. corner.] 

things to smell, the mustard, pepper, &c.) Try and Alphonso 


Lydia. [R. c., reproachfully.| Don’t say that— | 
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A HUSBAND 


Horace. What aname! His profession ? 
Lydia. A professor of ordnance! 
Horace. Of what ? 

He's a billiard- 


Lydia. Ordnance! Cannon! 


marker. He was young, beautiful, and I loved 

him. Crosses over to L. 
Horace. {c.] A young and beautiful billiard-' No? 

marker! How degrading! ‘h 


Lydia. He would have given you forty-nine 
points in fifty, and you wonder why I loved him. | 
[In a melancholy tone.| He is gone—gone to 
America, to make a name and cannons; while I 
am bound to another. At this moment, perhaps, 
he lies lost and dying in the boundless desert, in 
the grip of the hyena or the mountain ape! 

Horace. (R.] I sincerely hope he does. : 

Lydia. My place is by his side. [ Goes towards 
HORACE, now up R., behind table.] Give me gold 
that I may follow him. What shall I do for gold? 
Ah, my jewels will give me the means. 

[Going RF. 

Horace. (intercepting her.| My presents to you! 


IN CLOVER. 


Enter Lypia, and comes round to his side quietly, 
as at commencement. 
Lydia. Ready for breakfast, my love ? 
Horace. Eb t [Starts in astonishment. 
Lydia. (kneels as at first.| What adear old boy 
itis. Isn’t Horry going to give his Lydia a kiss? 
then I shall giveyouone. Why, you haven't 
ad a morsel to eat, andit’s so late. [Rises and 
goes up to cheffioneer, R., as HORACE rises and 
crosses to L., rubbing his eyes bewildered.) Havea 


glass of sherry and a biscuit before you start for ' 
your office? Ah! whata goose Iam. Mary has | 


got the key of the cellaret, and I don’t expect her 


till dinner, so there’s no sherry foi you. 


Horace. [uL., asidé.| It strikes me I must have 
drunk it all. (Goes to L. corner. 

Lydia. Never mind, I'll tell you what we'll do. 
We'll go up the river and have a little dinner at 
Richmond. 

Horace. At Richmond ? 
dreaming the oddest dream. 

Lydia. Haven’t you money enough? Get it 


By Jove, I’ve been 


Lydia. You taunt me with your paltry gifts. !from your drawer there, and if you haven’t got 


There is no reasoning with passion, no meum and | 
tuumin love. Do you mean to let.me poison my- 
self? 
Horace. No. You shan’t stir from this room. 
Lydia. Then I will poison myself: first lodging 


a complaint against you for the cfense with the , 


nearest magistrate. [HORACE moving from door, 


. crosses in front of table toc. Lypia up R.] Ha! 
you recoil. Then I am free—free to rejoin Al-' 


phonso! [Exit romantically by door R. | 

Horace. [c., lost in bewilderment.) Ob! all this 
is Bunbury’s fault. 
character with your wife. No woman could have’ 
brought a better than she did. If I had known) 
Alphonso I might have referred tohim, but. I: 
didn’t. Let me examine the situation calmly. 
Lydia loves Alphonso, a professional gentleman, - 
whose social status depends on the frequent and- 
careful enunciation of the sentence, “ Yellow or 
red—green’s your player.” As a duelist, a ie 
grading adversary ; as a co-respondent, an iusol- | 
vent one. What isto happen to me? Now, for 
the first time, I feel what it is that drives men to’ 
suicide. And only this morning I was so entirely ' 
happy, so contented with my lot in life. [At this 
moment LYDIA appears at door R., as at first.] 
Ah, well! if I could only hear Lydia say as she 
[Sighs. | 


COSTUMES. 


There is no use in getting a 
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your key, take mine. [Showing it. Goes to drawer 


and holds up the MS. laughingly. 


Horace. Phew '!—your key—my drawer—the 
journal of my life. Caroline !—Maria !—Zenobia:! 
Ihave not been dreaming. Where are the tongs? 
(Picks up tongs, takes the MS. from her with them 
and puts the book on the fire, then throwing them 
down, advances toc.) My darling, what can I do 
to show my penitence ? 

Lydia. 
and do your duty to your country. 

Horace. {holding out his arms.) Lydia! 

Lydia. [embracing him.] Horace! 


Horace. Y’ve had a lesson that I shan’t forget. 
Lydia. Unlike most lessons that you’ve learned 
as yet. 
Horace. A happier couple nowhere shall be 
found ; 
Lydia. And deeper than did ever p'ummet 
sound 
We'll drown the journal. 
Horace. Willingly ! I vow 
To offer no more kingdoms for a row ; 
The newest of new leaves here to turn 
over, 
And live as husbands ought to live— 
Lydia. In clover ! 
THE END. 
MODERN. 


| 


(c.] Have sumething to eat, then go — 


[Scene 1. | 
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| himself]—here I has to stick night and ay till | 
| you forks out the brads—haviw’ come in, I can’t 
go off the premises till the money’s paid—if that 
ain’t likely to be soon, we'd better be friends, 
cos we shall ’ave to see a good deal of each other. 

Rorke. What! do you mean that I’m to be sad- 
dled with you, whether I like it or not, till old 
Pillow’s bill’s paid ? 


QD Farce, in One Art. 
BY MARTIN BECHER. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
boils eer raat ohiae 187). 
.- Mr. V 


Mr. Rattleton Horke ee ee auae ~ aa is. | Blob. Jes 80. 
Stanton Blobber.. Views, Meee seks wale eae: ins. 
Me Weaielic a ae. “J. Francis. Rorke. Oh, imposaible! That can’t be the law; 


' 


.why, I shall have people calling presently. You 

‘can’t be seen here, you know; the sight of you 
Burrs axp EXTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left: R. D. Right Door: L. would ruin me completely ! 

B, kom, boon: 2 fe aecona, Baprance: UF Upper enuapee: MD Mula | Blob. Werry sorry if it annoys yer; not as I 

Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader ls supposed to be on the stage, has any objecshun to be interduced to yer friends. 
: Rorke. Do you mean to say you're bound to 

remain in this room f 

| Blob. Precisely—until you stumps up. 


' Major Molpotherley ....cccccccccccccccccceses ‘* Barrett. 
Alias Piretta Platts. ceccccesvcccscccccvceeces Miss D' Arcy. 


SCENE.—Room in 3d grooves. Mr. RORKE dis-— 


covered, at rise of curtain, stamping about his, porte. Well, then, according to the rapid wa 
room—BLOBBER Sitting on the edge ofachair. |+ which the confounded lawyers move, you'll 


Rorke. Scandalous! infamous! when that fellow have to be my guest for a pretty considerable 
Pillows let me these rooms, and furnished them time, I expect. Ladsees I suppose the fellow’s 
for me, too, he said I could take my own time right. Ive heard something of this jolly sort of . 
for paying the rent. I have taken my time. arrangement before, but what the devil shall I 

Blobber. You ’ave—only yer hain’t paid it. |do? If Chichester, or Lumle, or any of that set | 

Rorke. And now—he’s—what do you call it? | were to look in, I should never be able to show my 

Blob. Scized. face again. Stop! I’ve an idea. Yl get him to | 

Rorke. Seized! Ha! ha! only that I look upon j dress up in Uncle Neville’s clothes. If he'll only 
you as a wretched hired mercenary, I’d seize you'hold his tongue then, he'll pass muster well 
_ by the scruff of yourneck, and pitch you out of that enough, and I shall be saved. [Aloud.] Is there 
window. [Advances threatening! yon BLOBBER. anything in the law that compels you to wear 

Blob. Ha, would yer? Now, look here, guv’nor, | ey present—er—uniform ? 
be reasonable ; the last gent as tried that little! Blob. This ’ere full dress suit, d’ye mean? No, 
game on, got scragged for murder. People tries it’s werry becomin’, and cost a deal of money ; 
all sorts o’ dodges to get us out when we’ve got: but ’m allowed to change it—when I can get 
in—but we’re too knowin’; it doesn’t do—better another to put on. 
| pay the money, and get rid of me at once. Rorke. Well, look here, if you'll dress yourself 

Rorke. Pay the money! my good fellow, I mean up in a suit Ti provide, V’ll give you a sovereign. 
to pay the money—some day—just now it isn’t, Blob. I say, no larks—this here ain’t a dodge to 
convenient. I haven’t got it, in fact. get me off o’ the premises, is it ? 

Blob. Try borrowin’. | Rorke. Nothing of the sort, you suspicious mor- 

Rorke. Pshaw! I have tried it so often that tal. I can’t let my friends see you in that free- 
there isn’t another soul left to appeal to. Here— and-easy garb. You've only to go just inside my 
how much is it you want? 'bed-room there, and the things are all in a heap | 

Blob. One hundred and thirty-four, twelve, two. on the first chair —now, what do you say? 7 

Rorke. Then take my compliments to Pillows, Blob. Give me the shiner—I’ll do it. 
and tell him I’ll send it round next week. _ Rorke. [gives money.] Now understand—you're | 

Blob. Won't do. I ’specs this here’s the first to be my relation, so just put on as much of the 
time as ever you was seized on ? gentleman as you possibly can with the clothes. 

Rorke. First! yes, and I hope it'll be the last. Blob. [going to door.| I twig—bless your soul, 

Blob. You hain’t fly to the business, then ?, you'll be so proud ’o me you'll never want to part | 
| Well, I'l hexplain; I isn’t paid togive hinstruction, with me. [Exit and-puts on clothes at wing. 
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Rorle. Things are coming to a crisis with a! Blob. erin the next room—how the deuce 
vengeance. This is the first blow, and it’s a did you know? 
staggerer. The way these lawyers humbug about, Weaz. [astonished.] I beg your pardon— 


is enough to break a fellow’s heart. ‘There’s; Blob. Oh, if yer hapologizes, I’m satistied; go on. | 


Weazel been a month raising the money on my: Weaz. [bowing.; Mr. Rorke’s father having 
reversion, and I haven’t touched a penny yet. I died intestate— 
shall have ev ery creditor I possess down upon me, Blob. Cholera, I suppose. 
"unless I can keep this affair quiet. T hey’ll be for! Weaz. Sir! 
locking me up, and how tbe deuce am 1 to carry’ Blob. Didn’t you say he died of his intestines ? 
off Laura out of her guardian’s clutches then? I  Weaz. [aojended.] Really, sir, this is a serious 
must make an effort to raise the wind in some business; | haven’t time for joking. 
direction, but hang it, can’t leave town! Texpect Blob. Cholera generally is a serious business; 
_ that beast Tressider will call me out for last) but there, let’s get on. 
| night’s work; acd if I left London now, ene Weuz. His father having died, as I just now 
say I’d run aw ay to escape fighting. stated, it devolves upon you to make affidavit as 
Bloh. [putting in his head.] The coats a sight to his son’s identity. One reason of my visit was 
too big, Mr. Rorke, but the boots is a-pinchin’ to inform him of this; having so opportunely met 
_ horful. [Pulls his head in again. you, may I ask you to come with me at once for 
Rorke. Oh, bother! Don't raise difficulties out. this purpose? P’ve a cab at the door. 
of nothing, but look alive in case anybody comes.| Blob. What! leave this room to go with you? 
(70 himself.] Ill be off to Weazel at once, and | Weaz. Just so—it’s no distance to Chancery 
see if he can help me out of this fix. [Zo BLoB-| Lane—we won't detain you. 
BER.] Now then, are you coming ? | Blob. Oh, won't ver? Now, T say, look here, 
Blob. (outside.) Ym a-hurryin’ desp’rate, only you're a law ver—hain’t yer afraid o’ mixin’ yerself 
here's one button as hain’t got no button-hole to, up in this illegal bis’ness ? 
put himself into. ! Weaz. Sir! Wegal! Explain yourself, sir. 
Re-enter BLOBBER, RB. C. Blob. 1 will hexplain. You're hemployed to 
How do, my boy? Commong vous porter. You're entice me out 0 this yer room ; but it’s no go, old 
a-lookin’ stout and ‘ale. There’s fashion for yer, feller ; yer don't catch me asleep, any more than 
though it does sound uncommonly beery. that little warmint yer namesake. — , 
Rorke. Yes, youll do. T haven't time to teach’ W eaz. I am acting, sir, entirely in the interests 
you your part now; Tam going out. If anybody ° Mr. Rattleton Rorke. 
comes, mind, say as ‘little as you can, and tell them | 
to call again ; and now to get rid of you as svon as 
possible. [Ecit RORKE, L.c. | 
Blob. Get gid o’ me! Is he a-goin’ to try any 
little game to get me out, I wonder? Tl keep a. 
sharp lookout. Why don’t these swells wear | 
bigger boots? It ain’t because they can’t afford ' 
to pay for more leather. They have such beastly 
sinall feet, I suppose; what ver calls a “conform. | 
ity of these hextremities.” There ain’t many men ' 
in our purfeshun as could do this sort o’ thing. | 4% 
It’s lucky for Rorke as old Maves weren’t sent for 
the job here; he’d a-lookKed a beauty, dressed up 
as one of the haristocracy. Now, when I was at 
the opera, I mixed in the werry best society, 
a deal o’ their manners has rubbed theirselves o 
onto me. [Avock at door heard—BLoBBER seats! 
himself grandly. | rm to say as little as I can— 
very good. Come in! 


fits Simon Blobber. 

Weaz. Simon who? [Going up to him.) Al- 
though I find you in possession of this room, it 
isn’t at all clear to me that you’vo any right here. 


found ine out, can he? Oh, 1 must swagger a 
bit. [Aloud.] It’s a rum coincidence, but that's 


about you. If these boots weren’t so infernally 
rht, ’'d kick you out o’ this yer room. 
Weae. Hum! I’m astudent of human nature. 


a right to be here, or you wouldn't be so confident. 


Ht last. I’ve as much right here as Rorke himself. 
Weaz. [aside.] This is some eccentric relative 


to persuade him. [Aloud.] I presume, sir, you 
reuly have Mr. Rattleton Rorke’s interest at 


Enter WEAZEL, L. C. heart ? 
Weazel. Good-morning. Mr. Rorke is— blob. Maybe. I don't see how it matters to you. 
Blob. Hout. Weaz. It does immensely at this present 
Weaz. ‘That’s unfortunate. Will he be long? ;moment. I must prove his identity. Now, my 
Blob. Can't say. dear sir, do oblige me by coming as far as Chan- 
Weaz. Beg pardon, but I think you are his— jcery Lance; we shan't bea moment, T assure you. 
Blob. Relation. Blob. You blessed willain! Do you think I was 
Weaz. Exactly; Mr. Neville, if I mistake not. ; born yesterday, to be wheedled by your wile in- | 
My name is Weazel—I'mm bis law yer. I think I’d; wentions ? Come, now, jest you get out—vou're 
better — alow pettifoggin’ quill: driver, goin’ about like a 
Blob, Call again. raging Weazel, seeking innocent wictims to de- 


Weaz. Well, you see, that will be very incon-|wour. You'd better r slope at once, for these boots 
venient ; might Task you to hear my report ?—I| is gettin’ heasier everv moment, I can tell yer. 
think you are standing in loco parentis. [ Makes pretense of kic king somebody. 

Blob. If that’s French for “tight boots,” I'm!  Weag. Stand back, you insulting scoundrel ! if 
standing in two ‘loco prentises.” you lay a finger on me, I'll make you rue it. 

Weaz. [surprised.] Ha, ha! [Aside.] A very | Blob. Oh, will yer? (Makes a rush at him— 
remarkable gentleman! [Aloud.] This is the WEAZEL dodges, and erit_ rapidly, L. C.) That’s 
original business, you sce; your old suit is put off— | wot I calls maintainin’ the dignityyjo’ the purfesh- 
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Blob. Werry likely, but that hain’t the ticket as — 


Blob. [aside.] “In possession ”—he can’t ha’ - 
the werry idea as has just come into my head | 
sir. I apologize for my harshness; you must have © 
and|, lob. Right: Well, you're talking sensible at | 


I’ve never heard of. I'll make one more atteinpt | 


Ss 
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' don’t mean to fight. 


' mad. Give me your name, sir, hang it, give me 


_ Say to-morrow morning ? 


Scene I.} 


un. Trying to coax me hout, indeed—if Rorke 
a him up to that he hain’t took much by the job. 
wonder whether it ’ud be safe to get out v’ these | 


here boots? I’m beginnin’ to feel throttled about 
the feet. No, it won’t do. 
shall never get ’em on again. [Knocking fiercely 
heard at door.| Hullo, here’s some one else. I 
wish Rorke ’ud come back. (More fierce knocks.) | 
He’s in a desperate ’urry, this’un. Come in. | 
Enter MAJOR MOLPOTHERLEY, L. C. 

Major. [stifiy.) Servant, sir—Mr. Rattleton 
Rorke is— 

Blob. Hout. 

Mujor. Quite right. Then I presume he has' 
deputed you to receive me—you act as his friend ? 

Blob. And relation. 

Major. Ha, that is of no importance—introduce 
myself—Major Molpotherley, at your service; at 
Captain Tressider’s request I wait upon you to 
arrange a meeting between himself and Mr. | 
Rorke. You don’t apologize, of course ? | 

Blob. Apologize! why should I? 

Major. No, no; I like your spirit—why should 
you? Delighted to have you with us—shall we 


Biob. Now look here, you’re not gomg to try any 
dodge to get me out, are you? 

Major. My good sir, let us be calm. It’s your 
principal we intend to parade, not you; you don’t 
object to pistols ? | 

Blob. Yes, I do—they’ve a nasty knack of going 
off arout your knowing it. 

Mayor. You don't propose fighting with swords? 

Blob. I don’t propose fighting at all. 

Major. Why, confound it, man, what do you 
mean? You d 


on’t mean to apologize, and you 
Explain yourself, sir, for 

hang me if I can understand you. | 
Blob. And hang me if I understand you. I've 
obeyed orders, and said as little as I can; but if 
you come here worritin’ me about swords and pis- 
tols, and fightin’, you'll rouse my temper. | 
Major. ({astounded.) The man’s mad—raving 


your name! I) post you at every clubin London. 

Blob. Post me! Now doI look like a letter? 
You’ve been puttin’ away your liquor rather early 
this morning, I should say. | 

Major. You infernal scoundrel! Il have you. 
out, as sure a8 my Dame's Molpotherley 

Blob. Oh, that is your little game, then, after 
all—blest if I didn’t think so. Now take my ad-,. 
vice, don’t you try it on—it’s agin the law to try 


and get me out, and you'll find yourself in Queer: 


' blood-thirsty purpose, why, you must take me for 


Street if yer attempts it. 

Major. The law! You sneaking coward, what: 
do you suppose I care for the law when my honor’s 
concerned? We'll fight across a handkerchief. | 

Blob. Fight across a handkercher ! 

Major. Yes, I hold one corner, you the other; 
we fire at the first signal. 

Blob. (pulling out and exhibiting a very ragged 
handkerchief.| ’ve used this here werry uscful 
article for somethin’ like six years, and if yer 
think I’m a going to hemploy it now for such a 


a bigger fool than I look. 
Major. [sinking into a chair.] This passes all 
belief. My good man, are you insane? Comfort 


' me by telling me that you're out of your mind, 
| and then I shall know what to do. 


MY UNCLE’S SUIT. 
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Blob. Well, you are about the most unreason- 
ablest party I ever seed. P’r’aps this is another o’ 
your dodges to get me took off toa ’sylum. No,I 
hain’t vut o’ my mind—I’m uncommonly well in it 


Hif I takes ’em off, I just now, thank’ee. 


Major. And you say that Mr. Rorke has deputed 
you to make all the necessary arrangements for 


his meeting with Captain Tressider? 


Blob. He hain’t reputed me to do nothing o’ the 
sort. 

Major. [jumping up.) Ten thousand devils! 
He shall answer to me for this conduct. You 
mass of brutalized humanity, why couldn’t you 
have said so when I came in? If you have any 
brains—which I doubt—tell him he shall hear 
from me—Major Molpotherley—on my own ac- 
count. It’s useless to fix a quarrel upon you, you 
animated scarecrow. Exit, furiously, L. c. 

Blob. Well this is earnin’ a sovereign pretty 
hardly, I do think. The pinchin’ o’ these here 
boots is worth all the money, arout being set upon 
and badgered to leave my post by two such deep 
chaps as those. I’ve done enough for the tin now, 
so blowed hif I don’t strike. Th 
werry nobby, but I’ve ’ad my fill of em. Tl just 
walk inter the hother room and get on my own 
suitagain; though humble, it ’as its comforts, ’spe- 
cially about the feet. [Is going towards bedroum, 
when another knock ts heard.) There, blow it, 
Why don’t that Rorke 


now I’m in for it again! 
[Knock 


stop at home and receive his wisitors 
heard again.) Oh, come in, do. 
Enter Miss PLATTs, hurriedly, L. 

Miss Platts. Oh, if you please, Mr. Rorke—why, 
my goodness, it isn’t Mr. Rorke! 

Blob. Don’t be disappointed, most loveiy hap- 
parishun—Rorke are not at home, but if yer re- 
quires to pour yer sorrers inter a sympathetic ’art, 
I am ’ere. 

Miss P. [aside.} This must be his uncle, I sup- 
pose. [Aloud.] Qh, sir, you’re very kind, we're 
in great trouble—il’s all found out, and mistress’s 
guardian’s been a goin’ on horful; he’s threatened 
to give me warning for carrying their letters. 
Mistress sent me to fetch Mr. Rorke at once, and 
I wasn’t to go back without him. 

Blob. Then take a chair, my dear, and wait till 
he comes ’ome. 

Miss P. No, no, no! I mustn’t; you’l do just as 
well—you can explain it all—come along directly. 

[Pulls BLOBBER violently towards door. 

Blob. Oh! I say be careful; Ican’t move at that 
pace in these boots—besides, I can’t come. 

Miss P. You must—you must! There isn’t a 
minute to lose. 

Blob. Now, look here, young woman, I begins 


ese here togs is . 


to mistrust you. Have you been set on to do this? | 


Miss P. Yes—yes; I to!d you so. 

Blob. Well, youre a cool ’un; and you thinks 
I shall leave my post here to go with you? 
Miss P. Of course I do. 
ing up your mind. When a lady’s in distress, you 
ought to fly to her assistance, and leave everything 
else to take care of itself. 

Blob. Oh, hought I? I’ve a great admiration 
for the sex, and I’ve taken a huncommon fancy to 
you, but if you was to ask me to come for a walk 
round Regency Park, and wind up with tea and 
creasses at Greenwich, I couldn’t do it now. 

Miss P. Why not? 

Blob. [mysteriously.] Ab! there you see youre 


e Bev @ 


as 


| 


Don’t be so long mak- | 


| 
| 
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{Scene I. 


touchin’ on family affairs. Yousee there’s a skel-, Blob. Yes, and throttled me in his beastly boots. 
lington in the cupboard here. | Rorke. And instructed him if any one called 
Miss P. [screaming.] A skeleton! Oh! where during my absence, to ask them to call again. If 
is it? Protect me. [Falls into his arms. ihe has ofiended you, I hope you'll allow the pres- 
Blob. [aside.] This ’ud be werry nice, if it sure of circumstances to plead my excuse. | 
weren’t for these here confounded boots. [Aloud.], Weaz. Ha, ha! Clever dodge. Well, then, my 
Don’t be frit, my dear, I was hindulgin’ in a figure dear boy, I’m satisfied; and as, I dare say, it 
o’ speech. one break your heart to lose that inestimable 
Miss P. Figure of speech, indeed! You ought relative, I'll write him a check for the amount. 
to be ashamed of yourself to go and frighten a: JAajor. Your hand, Mr. Rorke. Appearances 


poor girl in that way—now just say will youcome were against you; but I’ve suffered from the | 


or won't you ? 

Blob. You'd better wait for Rorke; he’s the right 
sort o’ chap to fight his own battles. 

Miss. P. And you call yourself a man, to stand | 
by and see a woman wrongfully accused, when a 


few words from you would put everything right? 


[Voices heard without.] Good heavens! That's 
Inaster’s voice, and he’s coming up-stairs. Oh! 
hide me somewhere—hide me somewhere! I shall 
be ruined—we'll all be ruined if he finds me here! 

Blob. Well, to prove I hain’t so hard-hearted 
as you've just been makin’ out, I’ll see what I can: 
do for yer; but blest if 1 know wot tudo. [Look-: 
ing round.) I know—here, pop inter this here 


room till he’s gone. [Opens bed-room door R. C., 


pushes her in and stands before vt. 
| 
Enter L. C., precipitately, RORKE, WEAZEL and 
MaJOR MOLPOTHERLEY, all talking at once. 


Rorke. Now, now, if you gentlemen will only. 
speak one at a time, I may possibly get some idea 
of the grievance you both complain of. | 

Weaz. and Major. I’ve been grossly insulted ! 

Weaz. he MaJor.] State your case first, sir. | 

Major. Mr. Rorke—I called, sir, respeeting the 
slight atfair between vourself and Captain Tressi- 
der. I was led to believe by that lump of imbe- 
cilitv—T[ pointing to BLOBBER]|—that he was em- 
powered to make arrangements on your behalf 
for a duel with the Captain. He insulted me in a 


| way I never submitted to before. It’s useless to. 


fix a quarrel on such a wretched jdiot—so as he ' 
calls himself your reiation, I shall hold you an- 
swerable, sir, and I demand satisfaction! ) 
Rorke. [bowing to the MAgor.] Now, Mr. Wea-| 
zel, for the history of your wrongs. 
Weaz. Well, my dear Rorke, on calling to see, 
you, I certainly received such treatment at the' 
hands of that demented ruffian, your relation— 
[pointing to BLOBBER]—that I should certainly 
likesome explanation of his extraordinary conduct. 
Rorke. {to BLOBBER.) So it seems you have 
been going on beautifully in my absence. What 
have you got to say ? 
Blob, 1 torgives ’em—they’re riled acos they 
found as Simon Blobber weren't born yesterday. 
Weaz. Simon Blobber! Who on earth is he? 
Rorke. Well, gentlemen, as men of honor, Pll | 
place myself in your hands. The fact is, my re- 
mittances have failed very inopportunely. [To 
WEAZEL.] That you know. The distinguished 
person standing there—[ pointing to BLOBBER]—is 
a monument of the injustice of English law. My 
landlord has kindly “ seized” for rent, and that 
aristocratic individual is ‘fin possession.” Not 
Wishing my friends to become acquainted with 
what will prove only a temporary inconvenience, 


I dressed him in a suit of my uncle’s clothes— 


depredations of these sharks myself before now. 
I retract my challenge. Glad to find our friend 
here will rid you of your troublesome visitor. 


Rorke. (to BLOBBER.] What the deuce do you . 


mean by standing before that door in such a mys- 
terious attitude? Is there anything in there? 

Blob. Hush! it’s only the cat. I put her there 
to be out of the way. 

Rorke. Stand aside—we’ll see what pussy’s like. 

Blob. You’d better not—there’ll be an horeful 
shindy if yer does! 

Rorke. {pushes BLOBBER aside, opens door k. C., 
and brings Miss PLATTS out.] Phew! Well, I 
wonder what other little games you’ve been up 
to? [Recognizing Miss PLATTS.] Why, it’s Piret- 
ta! What the dickens are you doing here ? 


Miss P. Oh, Mr. Rorke, we’re ruined! You've - 


ruined us all! 

Major. Death and destruction! What do I see? 
My ward's maid here! Ha! I begin to understand 
it all. Explain your presence here at once. 

Miss P. Oh, Mr. R-rke! my mistress sent me 
for you. Tell the Major all about it—he’s found 
out everything. 

Major. What do I hear? [7o RorRKE.] Do you 
mean to tell me that you’re the man who has 
dared to get engaged to my ward without my 
consent? Ten thousand devils! Consider the 
challenge renewed, sir. 

Weaz. Major—Major—don’t be so excited—let 
me have a word with you. [Takes Masor aside. ] 
See here, now—I'm acquainted with the whole 
atfair—the parties are desperately attacked to each 
other; and when we've got through a few points 
of law—mere forms—this young fellow will come 
into a handsome income. You couldn’t get a bet- 
ter match for your ward in all respects. 

Major. But consider, sir, they’ve deceived me— 

Weaz. Don’t they always deceive everybody, 
these young lovers—including themselves ? Come, 
be reasonable. 

Major. Ym half inclined to take your advice. 
Ive hardly had a single moment’s peace since old 
Burnaby left me guardian to bis daughter. Yes, 
I'll do it—this will shift the responsibility off me. 
Mr. Rorke, your hand again—I consent. There, 
now that’s off my mind. 

Rorke. A thousand thanks, Major; you have 
made me the happiest manin London. [Zurning 
to BLOBBER.] Now, as for you, my friend Mr. Wea- 
zelhere will hand you the “ one hundred and thir- 


ty-four—twelve—two”—and I'll throw in the suit | 


in which you’ve distinguished yourself so much. 
Blob. Thanky, Mr. Rorke 
but jest tell your respectable uncle to have his 


boots made a few sizes larger against the next . 
time as I come here to be put “IN P@SSESSION.” | 


THE END. 
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| , | D’Alroy. True! [Sighs.] Ah! I can’t live 
‘ e away from her! 
m | Hautree. Poor old D’Al! So you’ve brought 
me over the water to— 
, a D Alroy. Stangate ! 
And vimplo faith than Norcosy blood.” Hautree. [nods.] Stangate—to see her. For 
. the same sort of a reason, when a patient is in a 
Ax Original Comedy, in Three Acts. dangerous state, -one doctor calls inanother—doc- 
;: tor, to hold a consul-tation— 


BY T. W. ROBERTSON. ESO. D’ Alroy. And then—the patient dies | 
» ESQ Hautree. Tell us all about it. You know I’ve 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. been away. 
pe eer arecee Ba D Alroy. Well, eighteen months ago— 
Hon. George D'Alroy.Mr. Fred. Younge. Mr. H. J. Montague. Hautree. Oh, cut that! You told me all that! 
nd) ee er ee ‘‘ George Honey. ‘ Harry Beckett. | How you went to the theatre, and saw a girl in 
ae Hautree..... or ney Bancroft. ‘ c. a naa the ballet : 
Sam Gerridge.... .... ‘* Hare. “ KE. M. Holland. ae 
Dion: “J. F. Josepha. DP Alroy. I found her to be an amiable, good 
Marquise de St. eee Sophia Larkin. ene cou: irl— 
Beather .roscevcccccsce aydia Foote. He a Dyas. : ‘ 
Polly..00 0000021 Marie Wilton. Miss Eftie Germon. Hautree. Of cawse! Cut that! Credither with 


Exits aND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. all the virtues. 
D. Lef Door; 3 E. Second Entrance; U. E. U pper Entrance; M. D. Middle DAlr OY. She works hard to support a drunken 
Door. RELATIVE Positions,—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. Right | f: h : 
cone.) L. C. Loft Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the stage, | father. 
© sudionce. 


T I father does not inherit the daughter's virtue? __ 
ACTI | D’Alroy. No! [Dashes his hand down.] Thate 
SceNE.—Interior of House in Stangate. Even-|him! ron 
ing, twilight. Gas down half turn in side u.,L.| Hautree. Quite right. 
and R. 2 E. See to fire in fireplace Lt. 1. <As|  DAlroy. She—thatis, Esther—is also very good 
the curtain rises stage is clear. Sound of key|to a younger sister. 
in D. BR. 2 E., after knock there. ae pooper sister also angelic, amiable, 
and accomplis 
Enter D. R. 2E., GEORGE D’ALROY, followed by DA oa Nein! Good enough! Got atemper! 
HAUTREE. HAUTREE comes slowly down R. to Large temper! Well, after some difficulty, I 
Front, eye-glass in play. ; es eraser 
managed to get to speak with her—Esther—to see 
D’Alroy. [hangs key on nail against flat R.] I, her to her door— 
told you so. The key was under the mat, incase; Hautree. I know. Pastry-cooks, Richmond 
I should come. The girls are not yet back from! dinner, and—all that sawt of thing! 
rehearsal. Confound rehearsals! [Crosses up 1. D’Alroy. You're too fast, Hautree. Pastry- 
Hautree. [R. front.} Aah! So this is the cooks, yes! Richmond dinners, no! ‘The fact is, 
fairy’s bowaw? your knowledge of the world fifty yards around 
DAlroy. Yes. [L.1£.] And this is the fairy’s; barracks misleads you. I saw her every day. I 
fireplace! The fire is laid, and I'll light it! fell in love, and kept on falling—falling—falling— 
[Does so with match from mantel. | till I thought I never would reach the bottom. 
Hautree. And this is the abode rendered sacred | Then I met you. 
by her presence? This is where she lives, walks,! Hautree. Ya-as. I thought it only an amour- 
and talks—eats and drinks? Does she—ah! eat! ette when you told me. It was a fire—a confla- 


and drink f | gration; subdue it. I saw it was a case, and I ad- 
DAlroy. Yes—and heartily! I’ve seen her—j| vised you to try—dissipation. 
many atima! ([Leans against mantel, L. 1 &. D’ Alroy. I did try dissipation. 
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Hautree. Oh! father drunken? So—the—ah— 


Hautree. Yass! ares chair, C. R. of table, L.| Hautree. With what success ? 


C. front, playing with cane.] So you are really; D’Alroy. None! It gave me an aching head and ' 
spooney? Case of true love? hit dead ? a sore heart ! : 


D Alroy. Right through ! [Thoughtfully. Hautree. Try foreign travel. ‘ Absencemakes 
Hautree. True-ue. the heart grow” stronger! Get leave, and cut away. 
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2 CASTE. [Act 1, Scene l. | 


D’Alroy. I did get leave and cut away. While) D’Alroy. (to HAUTREE.] This is the father. 
I was away, I was miserable. [At jfireplace.} 1I| Hautree. |aside.) The drunken father! Ah! 
found I was a goner coon than ever. 
Hautree. Then what is to be done? and her sister have not yet returned from re- 
D’Alroy. I don’t know. I ask you to come and | hearsal ? 
see her. Eccles. [shuffles down R.] Not yet, sir. IT expec’ 
Hautree. Now, look here, D’Alroy! Of course ’em in every minute. I hopes you ’ave been quite 
pou are not so soft as to think of marriage? You. well since I seed you last ? 
now what your mother is—and what she would; JD’Alroy. Quite, thank you! By-the-by, thisis 
think of it. You will behave properly—with a a friend of mine I took the liberty of bringing 
proper regard for the world and all that sort of with me. 
thing—or do the other thing. The-ah girlis nice’ ccles. [bows.] Any friend of the Honorable 
enough no doubt, for her station, but you can’t, Mr. D’Alroy—I’m sure! R. front. 
dream of making her Mrs. D’Alroy! D Alroy. And how have you been, Mr. Eccles? 
D Alroy. Why not? What’s to prevent me? Eccles. Well, sir—[sigh]—I haven’t been the 
Hautree. The social laws—so good—of Caste!) thing at all. My ’ealth and spirits is broke. I’m 
The inexorable laws of Caste ! not the man I used to be—I’m not accustomed to 
D’ Alroy. My dear Art! this sort of life. Ah! gentlemen, I’m aman what 
Hautree. My dear D’Al! The other sort of: 
thing—the marriages with common people—is all ‘a drefful thing for a man at my time of life to look 


' very well in novels, and plays on the stage, where | back on better days gone most like forever. 


the people don’t exist. There’s no harm done,} D’Alroy. I dessay. 

and it’s sometimes interesting. But real people,| ccles. Once proud and prosperous, now poor 

real mothers, real relations, real connections, in and lowly! Once a ’spectable tradesman, I’m 

real life, it’s quite another matter. It’s utter social forced by the pressure of circumstances over 

and personal annihilation ! ' which I have no control, to seek for work and not 
D Alroy. [thoughiyulty. ] As for my mother, I to find it. 


never thought of her. | D Alroy. I dessay. 
Hautree. Of course not! Lovers are so beastly; Eccles. But the poor and lowly is often hardly 
selfish. used. What chance has a working-man ? 


D Alroy. My father died when I was three years| Huutree. {at fireplace L. 1 E., aside.] None! 
old, and my mother married before I was six.| when he won't work! 
Married a Frenchman. Eccles. I'm sorry, gentlemen, I can’t offer you 
Hautree. A nobleman of the most ancient family any refreshments. Ah! luxury and me has long 
—of equal blood to her own. She obeyed the laws, been strangers—long been strangers ! 
imposed by Caste. D Alroy. Sorry to hear your misfortunes, Mr. 
D Alroy. Caste again! That caused a separa-/ Eccles! 
tion between us. My brother lives abroad and I’ £ccles. Ah, sir! I’ve had many on ’em—many 
do not see him. I confess that as to my mother, ;on ’em! 
I—I look uponher with a kind of superstitiousawe!! D’Alroy. [gives ECCLES coin.] Perhaps you will 
Hautree. Ya-as! She is a sort of Grand Brah- | permit me to offer you a trifling loan ? 
min Priestess ! Eccles. [sniles, etc.] Yowre a Pee Mr. 
D’Alroy. Just so. Now I know I am a fool—I | D’Alroy! a real gentleman! hanybody can tell a 
have a thick tongue and a lisp—which makes me |real gentleman with half a sovereign! I mean, 
appear more of a fool than I am. You are clever, | with half an heye! A real gentleman, and under- 


| Arthur, perhaps a little too clever! You are pay- ‘stands the nateral emotions of the working-man! 
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ing your devoirs—[comes c. by table, smiling|—I Poverty! poverty’s a thing that should be encour- 
believe that is the correct word? paying your aged! and pride should be put down by the—the 
devoirs to Florence Carberry, daughter of the strong hand of pecooniary necessity! Thank 
Countess. She is of higher rank than you. Is she ’eavens, we are all equal in mind and feelings ! 
to forget Caste? Hautree. Comber I should hope not. 

Hautree. Ah! that argument does not apply. Eccles. [abruptly.]) ve a neighbor I want to 

D Alroy. (at mantel L. 1 E.] “ True hearts are speak to, awaiting for me houtside. [Goes up, R.] 
more than coronets, and simple faith than Norman The gals 'll be in presently. Sorry to leave you, 
blood *” gentlemen—sorry to leave you. 

Hautree. Oh, cut that! If you are a-going to D’Alroy. Don’t mention it! 


look at it from the point of view of poetry—going, Eccles. But businessis business! Good evening, | 


off to No Man’s Land, I won’t follow you! gentlemen! (Hand on R. 2 E. D.] Good evening, 
DAlroy. No gentleman can be ashamed of the gentlemen, good evening. ; 

woman he loves! Whatever her original station,, [Claps his hat on triumphantly. Exit Rr. 2 E. 

he raises her to the same position he holdshimself! Hautree. [railing.] So this is Papa Eccies! But 
Hautree. Ya-as! He raises her—her! But, her ‘True hearts are more than coronets, and simple 

connections, but, her relations! How about them? faith than Norman blood.” [D’ALRoY tn chair, 
Voice of Kecles. [off R. U. E.] Polly! LAngrily.] \c., by table.] Poor old boy! I wonder what the 

Polly! Why the ‘most noble your mother the Marquise de St. Maur 

Enter ECCLES, R. 2. E. D. would think of Papa Eccles. 


' devil couldn’t you— [HaAvUTREE rises. D’ALROY| D’Alroy. Cut that! 


goes up L. to C., biting his lips. | Hautree. Come, come, admit that there is some- 

Eccles. (up R.] Mr. D’Alroy—[takes hat off}|—I thing in Caste! Wed in the family of that drunk- 
—I didn’t see vou. Good evening, sir! The same ard, that rinsing of stale beer, that walking tap- 
to you and many of them! room! You’ve run too far—pull up. Try the 


D’Alroy. {to EccLEes.] I suppose Miss Esther » 


has seen better days—most like gone forever! It’s | 
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Act I, Scene 1.] CASTE. 3 


1 


! foreign tour! Go out for a spinin Central Ameri-| D’Alroy. [looking at ESTHER.) I adore her. 
' ea, and forget her. Polly. [smiles.] Eh? [ Unwrapping ham. 


down paper of ham on table L. To D’ALRoy,]!them! [Opens letter.] Here is a—gentleman who 
' Do you like ham ? offers me more than a piano! [ Crushes letter. 
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D Alroy. Can't. DAlroy. (quickly.] I mean I like it! [Hav- 
Hautree. You'll be wretched and miserable with ! TREE crosses front, goes up R. side of table. 

her. Polly. [to HAUTREE.] Do you like ham? 

D Alroy. Yd rather be wretched with her than | Hautree. Yaas! | 

miserable without her. [HAUTREE sits on edge of, Polly. You do! Now, I thought you above 
table, takes cigar from case. ham ! 


DAlroy. {gently.] Dou’t smoke here. Hautree. No! Why—ah!—so? 
Hautree. (cigar in mouth.| Why not? Polly. I took you to be equal to tongue! I 
DAlroy. She will be coming in directly. don’t mind Mr. D’Alroy, for he comes here often, 


Hautree. [carelessly.] I don’t think she’ mind! | and knows our ways. 

D’Alroy. [sternly.] But Ido! Do you smoke; Hautree. [in chair R. of table.) I like anything 
before Florence Carberry ? that is fresh, and clear, and sweet, and pretty. 

Hautree. (tosses cigar into fire, rises.) Ah,my| Polly. Now, that’s meant for me, I suppose! 
dear fellow, you’re suffering froma fit of themorals!: Thank you! [Sets table, singing. Flourishes 

D Alroy. What’s that? last plate to accompanying note of her song, in 

Hautree. The morals—the morals is a disease—; HAUTRE¥’S face, making him start back and drop 
like the measles! It attacks the young and inno- | his eye-glass.|_ Esther never does any work when 
cent! Mr. D’Alroy’s here. They're a Gana Ugly word, 

D’ Alroy. {bitterly.] You talk like Mephistophe-| spoons! Puts me in mind of red currant jam! 
les, without his cleverness! ee goes to window. | Love is very like red currant jam, sweet at first, 

Hautree. [L. front.] Well, I don’t pretend to'and then t’other! Do you ever spoon? 
be a particularly good sort of fellow—and I don’t| Hawutree. I—I should like to at this moment! 
pretend to be a particularly bad sort of fellow!! Polly. I dare say you would! You are too 
I suppose I am about the average standard sort grand for me! You ought to be taken down a 
of fellow! But I don’t like to let a friend godown- peg—I mean a foot! What are you? a corporal? 
hill to the devil, and not try to put the drag on! Hautree. A—captain! 
Here’s a girl of very humble station—hasadrunk-; Polly. Captain! I prefer corporal. I tell you 
en father who woun’t work and likes to have money, what, we'll change about. You be corporal (it 
no matter how he gets it. Can’t this be arranged will do you good !) and I'll be “ my lady *” 
somehow or other? | Hautree. With pleasure— 

D'Alroy. [at window.] Cut that! Theyarehere!! Polly. ‘‘My lady!” Mind—or you shan’t have 

Enter, 8. 2 E. D., ESTHER, hat and shawl on. | any ham! 


Esther. Good evening. Glad to see you! Hautree. Certainly, my lady! I’m very sorry I 
F D’Alroy. Good evening ' I came before you to- roel your hospitality, but ’m engaged to 
ay. , 
Esther. I see youhave. (Comes alittle down B., Polly. vant time? 
taking off her things, looks over at HAUTREE. Hautree, Seven. 


D’Alroy. 1 took the liberty of bringing a friend| oly. Half past tea-time ! 
with me. Allow meto present him. Miss Eccles,, #@utree. Till then, yours to eulhgrs hat! 
the friend of mine, Captain Hautree; Captain,’ Polly. “My lady.” Don’t you forget that 
Miss Eccles! [ESTHER and HavutrEE salute. [Shakes a knife at HaUTREE.] Here, corporal, 
ESTHER goes up L. to hang things on pegs on flat. take the kettle into the back kitchen, and fill it ! 
Hautree. [aside.] Pretty—doocid! Vises. kettle from hob to HAUTREE. 
Esther. (aside.] Thinks too much of himself! Hautree. {rises.] It’s a nice kettle! [Aghast, 
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D’Alroy. [up R. c.] Where's Polly? is going to take kettle by the spout, then properly, 
Esther- ob ene + be long. ‘She staid be- | holding it at arm's length. Upc. All laugh. 
hind to buy something as we came along! Polly. ’'m coming, too. 


; : Hautree. (goes up R.] That alters the case. 
Enter, B. 2. E., POLLY, quickly, with ham in paper, DD Alroy. (laughing.) Arthur, whatare youabout! 
under arm. Stops stuldenly up R. Hautree. About to fill the kettle. [POLLY opens 

D’ Alroy. How late you have been at rehearsal! g.2£.D. HAUTREE, R.2E. All laugh. ! 

Polly. Oh, yes, it was that old fool of a stage- Bey eee Oh, Polly, what will Sam say ? 
manager! stage-managers are all old fools, except! Polly. Whatever Sam chooses! Now then, cor- 
when they’re young. There was nothing, Esther, | poral! 
and I’ve brought some ham. Hautree. My lady? 

D’Alroy. 1 beg to present to you, Miss Eccles,! Polly. Forward, march! and mind the soot 
a friend of mine. Miss Eccles, Captain Hautree.|don’t drop on your trowsers! [Hztt HAUTREE 
Captain Hautree, Miss Mary Eccles! [HAUTREE'R.2. Exit POLLY R. 2 E. 
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and POLLY salute, ete. | _ Esther. [comes down c. and takes chair.] She 
Hautree. Most happy—I am sure—it’s a plea-' is all spirits. It makes it so easy to mistake her. 
sure— | D’Alroy. (comes down L.] But it is so easy to 


Polly. (aside, going up R. to hang up her things.) ' find out your mistake! Esther, why won't you let 

Oh, what a swell: he has fine teeth, and he knows it., me present you with a piano? 

Well, what’s the matter—you’re all so quiet!, Esther. [lookingdown.] Because I don’t wantone. 

Why don’t you talk? D’Alroy. Yet you are fond of playing ? | 
Esther. (smiling.] Why, what about? Esther. [takes three letters from her pocket.) 


Polly. About anything—about ham! [Slaps We may be fond of many things and not have 


| 
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4 CASTE. (Act 1, Scene 1. | 
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D Alroy. (quickly.] Mayn’t I know his name ? ‘holding up her dress.) Oh, youbad! You've up- 
Esther. [smiling bitterly.] It would be useless. set the water all over my dress! 
D Alroy. I lit that fire, Esther. ' Enter, 8. 2 E., HAUTREE with kettle. 
Esther. Did you? Here, burn these! [Holds Hautree. I beg pardon—I’m sure—my lady. 
out letters.} Ob! Stop! I must keep one. Take [ESTHER and D’ALROY stand apart, then go up L. 
the others—burn them ! to sit in window. 
D Alroy. (throws letters into fire; comes to Es-' Polly. Oa, you clumsy corporal! [HAUTREE, 
THER’S chair.] Whom—whom is that letter from? L., ts about to place kettle on plate on table. 
Esther. [smiling.] Why do you wish to know?: Polly. [screams.] Oh, take it off! [HAUTREE, 
D’ Alroy. Because I love you, Esther, and Ij embarrassed, is about to put kettle on mantelpiece. 
I fear a rival. | Polly. (as before.] Take it off! 
Hautree. [places kettle on fire, comes over R.] 
I’m so sorry, Miss Eccles. Won’t you allow me 
Esther. Not one. . to offer you a new dress? 
_ DAlroy. You have so many admirers! Polly. I won’t! You'd be calling to see how it | 
Esther. They are but admirers—there is not aj looked on. [Sneeringly.] Thank you! [Takes | 
husband among them! chair R. C. front.) Haven’t you got a handker- 
D Alroy. Not he who wrote that letter ? ' chief? Wipe it dry! [HAUTREE kneels L. of 
Esther. Ah! I like him very much! [Smiling.]| POLLY, wipes dress skirt. 
I’m very fond of his letters! 
D  Alroy. Then you don’t care about me? 
Esther. How do you know? 
D Alroy. Yet you won't let me read it? 


know that you do not love me. 
Esther. You have none. 
D Alroy. None? 


Enter SAM GERRIDGE, R. 2 E., comes down RB. a 
iittle. Sees POLLY, angrily throws his cap on 
chest of drawers R. 1 E. Comes down front to 


Esther. It would not please you. POLLY. 

D Alroy. I dare say it wouldn’t! That’sthe very! Sam. I found the door open, Miss Eccles, and 
reason I want to! so I came up. I fear to intrude. 

Esther. [gives letter.| Yes, you may! Polly. Oh, no, Mr. Gerridge. Always happy to | 

D Alroy. [reads.] “ Dear Madame.” see you. If you’ve got a handkerchief, you can | 


Esther. (laughing, looking up.) That’s tender!| help to wipe my dress! | 

D Alroy. (reads. ‘‘Dear Madame: I accept; Sam. [kneels R. side of POLLY, pulls all the | 
your terms, four pounds a week, you to find your | skirt over to him, giving HAUTREEQn angry look.] 
own dresses, for eight weeks for certain, and long- | The stain won’t come out! : 
er if you suit. I cannot close the engagement till} Polly. Stuff! It’s only water. [Rises—Hav- 
the return of my partner. I expect him to-day, | TREE rises, lounges up C. 
Sam. [angrily, to POLLY.] Who’s that swell? 


when I write again. Yours truly, et cetera.” Four 
pounds ? Polly. Yl introduce you! Corporal, come here. 
Esther. Yes. Allow me. Captain Hautree—Mr. Samuel Ger- 
D Alroy. Find your own dresses? What does | ridge! Mr. Gerridge—Captain Hautree. [Sam bobs 
it all mean ? his head, vexed. ' 
Esther. That they want a Columbine for the| Hautree. [eyeglass in play.| Chawmed, I’m 
pantomime at the Manchester theatre, and I hope'sure! {Aside to D’ALROY.] ho is he, George? 
to get the engagement. D Alroy. Polly’s swectheart. Rises. 


DAlroy. [after a pause.} Ah! Then you will, Hautree. Ah! [Move R.] Well, as I don’t see 
leave London ? that I can be of any further use, I—George, are 
Esther. Oh, I must. You see this little house is you going? 
all on my shoulders. Polly cnly earns thirty shil-! D’Alroy. Leave Esther—Miss Eccles—No! 
lings a week, and father has been out of work Hautree. Inthat case 1—a—l[salutes ESTHER]— 
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such a very long while. And four pounds is a' take my leave. Good-by, George! [Zo POLLyY.] 

large sum. Good-by, my lady. 
DAlroy. But you will go away—and I will not} Polly. Good-by, corporal ! 

see you? Hautree. [to Sam.] Good-day, Mr.—Mr.—par- 
Esther. Perhaps it is for the best. You are a/don me. [R. 2 E. 


man of rank; I but a poor girl, who earns her| Sim. [fiercely.] Gerridge, sir! 
living by dancing on the stage. [Rises, crosses to! Hautree. [puts on his hat.] Ger-ridge—sir! 


a 


, L.] Ob! it were better that we had never met! | Good day! [Ealt R. 2 E. 

'  D’Alroy. [follows her t.] No! Sam. i POLLY, savagely, R. front.) Who's that 
Esther. Yes. It would— foot of a long swell ? 
D'Alroy. No! Polly. [tartly.] I told you—a friend of Mr. 

| Esther. For I fear— D’Alroy’s. 

_  DAlroy. You love? You love me? Sam. Weren’t one enough f 
Esther. I fear so! We must try to forget. Polly. What do you mean f 
D'Alroy. Forget! Sam. For the neighbors to talk about! Who 
Esther. If I get this engagement I will go to-: does he come alter? [ESTHER comes down L. | 

day. | Polly. [angrily. ] ‘After?” What do you) 

D’ Alroy. To-day! [Passing left arm around her. mean by “after,” [should like to know? | 


Esther. Try to forget me. Remember the dif-| Sam. The long fool of a swell doesn’t come here 
ference in our station ! for any good. 

DAlroy. That’s what Hautree says! Caste!| Polly. You're forgetting yourself! | 
Caste! Esther, let me—[ About to embrace her.| Sam. No, I'm not. I’m remembering you! | 
Noise R. U. E. off. What does such a swell, dressed up to the nines, 

Voice of Polly. Look here! [Enters R. 2 E., ‘want with two girls like you? 
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Act IT, Scene 1.) CASTE. 5 
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Polly. Sam! | Polly. [to window.] No, I needn't! [Lifts win- 
Sam. I mean what I say! Everybody should dow.] Here, postinan, this way. [Gets letter at 
. stick to their class. Life’s a railway journey, and window.] Oh, thank you! It’s for you, Esther ! 
all mankind is divided into first, second, andthird' Esther. [rises.] For met [Takes letter, L. c. 
class. ‘Any person found in a superior class to front.) From Manchester. [ Opens it.] 
that for which he has taken his ticket, will be re-| D’Alroy. Manchester? 
moved at the first station, according to the by-| Esther. Yes. I’ve got the engagement. Four 
laws of the company.” pounds ! 
Polly. You're putting on nice airs! What’s it D’Alroy. [suddenly.] Esther, you shan’t go! 
to you who comes here? I’m an artiste—a pro- Stay with me, and be my wife! 
fessional! You're only a mechanic! Esther. Your wife! [About to fall into his arms.] 
Sam. Well, I am a mechanic! Pay’s pay all What will the world—your world, say f 
the world over. I ain’t ashamed of my paper cap.| D’Alroy. Damn the world! [Embraces her.] 
Polly. I don’t see why you should be. I dare, You are my world! Stay with your husband, 
say the captain is not ashamed of his fourteen-and- | Mrs. D’Alroy! 
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nine-penny gossamer! Sam. [to PoLLy.] Miss Eccles, let me out! ! 
i Sam. You think a lot of him because he is a| Polly. [back tor. 2 E. D., tantalizes Sam with | 
, captain. Why did he call you “my lady ”? key.) Shan’t—shan’t — shan’t — shan’t— shan’t— | 
| Polly. Because he treated me like one! I wish, shan’t! [Sam to window Cc. in F., leaps out. 
| that you would make the same mistake. Ugh! Polly. Oh, Sam, Sam! dearSam! You'll break : 
' Esther. {aside to D’ALROY.] But you should: your neck ! To window. 

listen to reason ! Sam. [looks through rails, laughs.| Aah! [Latch ° 


D Alroy. eeee to ESTHER.] I hate reason! sa bp R. 2. E. shaken. Then knock on tt. ESTHER 


' everything disagreeable. starts from D’ALROY’s arms, shudders, goes up to 
Sam. [to PoLLY.] What will the neighbors say? | get key of POLLY, crosses to R. 2 E., pauses, unlocks 

' Polly. What they ere a door, then across to table L. 

‘Sam. What will they thin Enter ECCLES R. 2. F., drunk, hat on back of head 

| Polly. They can’tthink! Like you, theyhaven’t | ete. staggers down R. to chest of drawers fe 1k. 

| been educated up to it! | looks around * mooning.” , 


Sam. This all comes of your being on the stage! 

Polly. It comes of your not understanding the ———————o—o—a—aSarm8—] 
stage, or anything else but your nasty putty. ACT II 
Now if you were a real gentleman— 


Sam. Of course I should make up toa lady! uiaioe ashtonable Lodgi ’ 
mgs. ESTHER and D’AL- 
Polly. Ugh! [Flounces up R. C. eae EsTHER seated R. oftable L. front. 
Sam. Bah! [Goes upRr.c. They turn, face each 
other,and come down. Keep up the quarrel. | Esther. You seem in low spirits, George ? 


DAlroy. [to ESTHER, looking at letter.) Two' DAlroy. Oh, no, there’s nothing at all ails me, 
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and two is four, and eight is twelve—and eight is: dear. [Seated L. Qf table. 
twonty—that’s reason— — ' Esther. You are very silent, then. y don’t 
Sam. [R. front.] You paint your cheeks! you talk ? 


Pol'y. [R. Cc. front. ther paint my cheeks! D’Alroy. [starts.] My dear, I can’t be talking 
. than nasty old doors, like you! You’re nota pro- ‘about nothing. 

. fessional! When a gentleman speaks to you. you! Esther. You used to do it before we were mar- 
touch your cap, and say, ‘‘ yes, sir,” because he is ried ! 


your superior. | DAlroy. Oh, thank you! No! I used to talk 
DAlroy. [to ESTHER.] When people arein love, | about you, and my love for you. 
_ there’s no such thing as money! _ Esther. How long have we been married? Six 
Esther. Oh, yes, there is. months? It’s like a dream. 


D Alroy. [same.] Then there oughtn’t to be!, D’Alroy. A jolly dream. Don’t let’s wake up 
Polly. [to 8AM.] Professionals wear cloth coats, ' from it. [Astde.] However shall I tell her? 
and not fustian jackets. What do you know of ! Esther. I was only thinking. And I was twenty- 
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art? You're not a professional, I say. ‘two years old before I knew you. 
Sam. I won’t stop here to get insulted ! D’ Alroy. You must have been some age. 
[Gets his cap, R. Esther. Two-and-twenty years. It does seem 
Polly. Don't! [Rocks on her feet. such an awful waste of time - 
Sam. I shan’t come here again. Good-by, Miss D’Alroy. So it was, dearest. 
Eccles. Esther. You remember when you first met me, 
Polly. Good-by, Mr. Gerridge. I was in the ballet. 
Sam. [pulls on his cap, flies out R. 2 £., fiercely. | DAlroy. And now you are in the “heavies.” 
A pause. He re-enters.) I shan’t come again! Esther. I was in the front rank, then; now I 
_ Polly. I wouldn't! [Goes up P. C. jam of high rank. Tell me, George, are you really 
' Sam. You can go to your captain! proud of your poor little humble wife? : 
' Polly. And you to your putty! D Alroy. Can you ask? Proud as the winner of | 
' Sam. [comes down R. a little.| I will go! ‘the Derby! 
' Polly. {locks R. 2 E. D.] No! you shan’t go,; Esther. It is so strange. And Iam one of the , 
‘now! Yl show you my power! aristocracy ? 
| Sam. [sternly.| Miss Eccles, let me go! D Alroy. [smiling.] Why, I believe we may 80 | 
“Polly. Mr. Gerridge—no! [Knocks R. v. £. off. consider ourselves. 
: Sam. There! you must open the door—it’s the: Esther. But wouldn’t you rather have had me 


| postman. one of the real ladies? 
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6 CASTE. {Act II, Scene 1. 


DAlroy. You are a lady—you are Mrs. D’Alroy. ‘had known I was going to be so happy, I would | 


Esther. Daughter-in-law of so great a lady as'have sold out the day I was married. [Rattle of 
' your mother the marchioness. Oh, I quite tremble wheels off R.—To window, R.1¥.] Hautree in a 


D Alroy. [{aside.| So do I. Luckily she is in; (Knock R. D.in F. ESTHER comes slowly down. 
oy | y 


to think of meeting her! i'hansom! He has come for me to go to barracks. 
Rome. Enter HAUTREE, R. D. in F. 
| Esther. George, do you know I['d like to be, D’Alroy. [aside.] I must tell her! Oh, Hautree! 
| married all over again! | Hautree. Not got your uniform on? 
D Alroy. Not to anybody else, I hope? DAlroy. Not yet. ’Sh! 
Esther. (reproachfully.] My darling! Hautree. Haven't you told her yet? 
D’ Alroy. Married all over again! Why? Salutes ESTHER. 
Esther. Oh, our courtship was so romantic!—| D’Alroy. No! You know what a coward I am! 
just like in the novels—only a deal better ! You tell her! 
D Alroy. A great deal better! Hautree. Not for worlds. I have had my own 
Esther. Do you remember when you firstsaw me? adieux tomake. [ESTHER plays march on piano, 
D Alroy. In the ballet— softly, until she rises, as follows. 
Esther. At Covent Garden— [Goes to piano. | D’ Alroy. To Lady Florence? How did she 
D Alroy. Yes. take it? 
| Esther. [at piano.] In the ballet called “Jeanne Hautree. a ie Very well 
| la Folle, or the Return of the Soldier.” You re-| D’Alroy. Did she cry? 
| member this? [Plays a march. Hautree. No! 
D’ Alroy. How did you learn to play the piano,; D’Alroy. Exhibit any emotion whatever ? 
Esther? Hautree. Not particularly. 
Esther. I taught myself. So did Polly D Alroy. Did you not kiss her? 
D Alroy. How was it? Hautree. No. Lady Carberry was in the room. 
Esther. Oh, I’ve told you so often ! D Alroy. And did she not squeeze your hand ? 


D Alroy. Tell me again! Come along. I’m like! Hautree. No! 

| the children. I like to hear about things that I, D’Alroy. And not say anything? 
_ know already. Hautree. No! [Pause.] Except that she hoped 
| Esther. [turns to face D’ALROY.] Mother died | to see me soon back again, and that she had heard 
when I was very young. Polly was little, and I | India was a bad climate! 
had to be Polly’s mother. There was a foreign} D’Alroy. (smiling.| Ah! it seems to have been 
gentleman who lodged in our house, and he took 'a very tragical parting! Almost as much so as 
a fancy tome. He asked me once if I wouldn’t! parting your back hair. 
like to learn music and to dance. But I had totell, Hautree. Ah, you see Lady Florence is not the 
- him that father couldn’t afford it. But he said I sort of person to make a scene. 
| had the ‘‘ vair same eyes and face and figure of; D’Alroy. To be sure, she is not your wife. I 

a leetle ladie vat he knew in a far-off coontrie, so, only wish Esther were half as cool and comforta- 
| good a way off.” So he taught me and Polly, and ble—no, no, I don’t, either. [DIXON opens R. D. 
| got us an engagement. in ¥., bringing in decanter to table up c.—D’AL- 
! D’Alroy. (laughs.] That man must have been a; Roy turns.| Dixon, lay out— 


great brick. I should like to ask him to dinner.| Dizon. (quickly.] I have laid them all out, sir ; 
What became of him ¢ everything is ready. 
Esther. Tdonot know. He left England. [D’AL- 

ROY starts, sighs, rises.] You are restless,George; 

what is the matter? Hautree. Suppose you send for her sister ? 

_ DAlroy. Nothing, nothing. D’Alroy. Good! Pll bid Dixon to take a cab 
Esther. [rises.] Are you going out ? ‘and go for her at once. [Up c. to converse with 
D Alroy. Ye-es! That’s why I dined so early. | Dixon. Aloud.| Drive hke a cornet going to 

| Esther. Going to the barracks, George ? join! [Exit DIXON R. D. in F. HAUTREE fo L. 

D’Alroy. Yes, dear. You know when aman’s' Esther. [to HAUTREE.] Is it you, Captain, who 
in the service, he must go on duty whenever he is are going to take Mr. D’Alroy anywhere? 
ordered—and wherever he is ordered. [Aside,; Hautree. No! [Aside.] Only toIndia. [To 
going R.] Confound the service! D’ALRoY.] George, ain’t you going to tell her ? 

Esther. [L. front.] George, dear, go out to! DAlroy. No! not till ’ve put my uniform on. 


D Alroy. Very well. [Jo HAUTREE.] I must 


‘tell her, mustn’t I? 


{ 


your club—if you wish to go. Don’t let me detain Enter POLLY, R. D. im F. 

you. I don’t know why it is, but there has been a! Polly. How do you do, good people? 
| change come over me these last few days. Some- [ESTHER rises, goes up L. 
| 


times I am full of tears—for no reason! Some-| D’Alroy. You? How— _ Did you meet him? 
times I am very happy—for no reason! Idonot; Polly. (up 1L.c.] What him? Who? 
fret as I used when I was left to myself. When, D’Alroy. My man Dixon? 
_ you are late in coming, I don’t watch at the win- | Polly. [embracing EstHER.] I? No! 
dow so impatiently as of old. Not that love you, D’Alroy. [comes down c.] Then he'll have his 
less, darling! [At c. leans her hands on D’At- ride for nothing. 
| ROY’ left arm, bent across his breast.) No, no,' Polly. [holds up her hands.] Bless you, my 
no! for I love you even more. But so it is—when brother! George, come and kiss your mother! 
you are away, I do not now feel as if by myself {Zets D’ALROY kiss her.] That’s what I call an 
_ alone! [Goes up L. side. , honorable brother-in-law’s kiss! Am I in the way ? 
D’ Alroy. [crosses to R. front, returns to c.| Esther. [offended.| No! 


Aside. hat angels women are! At least this; D’Alroy. Not at all! Very glad to see you just | 


one is, and I forget all the rest, seeing her! If [j)now! 
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- brother-in-law ! 


- room, Polly! 


' front.| Ah! Captain Hautree, 


Act II, Scene 1.) 


Hautree. [crosses to R. front. Aside.] Under | 
not very te people! | Carberry’s now? [HAUTREE nods, going up L. 
Aloud.) i 


rdinary circumstances, 
D Alroy. Caste again. will be back 
directly. [Ezit R. D. ESTHER to piano, plays. 
Hautree. Well, Mrs. D’Alroy. [Hand out. 
Esther. Going away, captain? 
Hautree. Ya-as. 
Polly. Oh, my! Corporal! Do I frighten you 
away? 
Hautree. Ah! no! 
Polly. Yes, Ido! I frighten you, ’m so ugly ! 
You—you frighten me! . 
Hautree. How-a so? 
Polly. Because you are so handsome! Particu- 


larly in those new clothes! For all the world like her daughter Florence. 
| the old Carberrys; not the Norfolk Carberrys, but 


an inspector of police. 


CASTE. 


7 


Marquise. Quite, I thank you. Do you see the 


Marquise. Please to remember me to Lady 
Carberry and Lady Florence. [{ Zakes seat, front. 
D Alroy. [c. front to HAUTREE.] Going? 
Hautree. Yes, George, Pll be at the door for 
you at seven. Wemust be at barracks by quarter. 
Salutes the MARQUISE. Aside at R. D. in F.] 
oor dayvil! this comes of marrying beneath him. 
[Exit R. D. in F. 
Marquise. ['m not sorry that he has gone. I 
wish to be with you alone. I’m surprised that a 
woman of such good birth as Lady Carberry 
should cncourage Captain Hautree as a suitor to 


Hautree. [sword clanks. Aside.] This is a wild the Hampshires—the direct line. [Makes a sign 


sort of thing! 
Polly. Oh, are you going to kill somebody to- 


to D’ALROY. D’ALROY brings footstool to her. 
Marquise. Sit down, my dear, sitdown. [D’AL- 


day, corporal, that you have got your sword on? | ROY sits on stool at her feet. 


Hautree. No! 

Polly. I thought not! Any news, corporal? 

Hautree. No. And you, my lady? 

Polly. They’re bringing out a new piece at our 
theatre. 

Hautree. What's it about? 

Polly. Don’t know! Had him there! 


Enter D’ALROY, R. D. in F., in full uniform ex- 
cept hat. Puts sword onchair up L. 


Polly. {claps her hands.] Oh! what a pretty 
Why don’t you gallop in on 
horseback like they do at Astley’s ? Humph! [for 
“¢ shoulder arms,” as English officers contract it. 
Sings.| ‘ With his sabre on his brow, and his 
helmet by his side,” etc. [Takes her parasol for 
sword, pretends to be in a basket horse, prances up 
and down L. stdewise.| Soldiers of France! the 
eyes of Europe are a-looking at you! The Em- 
peror has confidence in you, and expects that 
every man will do his utmost! The enemy is be- 
fore you! worse luck! Your comrades are behind 
you—all the better for them! Go and get killed 


for France and glory, and to those who escape, i 


the Emperor will give a little bit of ribbon! Right 
wheel, about! Forward—gallop! Tantara-tara- 
tara! (Charges HAUTREE with parasol.] Charge! 
[AU laugh. Rattle of wheels off R. 

DAlroy. (to R. 1. E. window.] A carriage! 
Good heavens! My mother!. [Goes up R. 

Hautree. [to R.1 E. window.| The marchioness! 

Polly. [crosses to RB. 1 E. window.) The mar- 
chioness! Let me see her! Never saw a real 
live marchioness ! 

Esther. [frightened.| Oh, let us go into the bed- 
[Mxrit L. D. in F. 

D Alroy. She doesn’t know I am married! Go 
away! I'll break it to her by degrees. 

Polly. I never saw a live marchioness. 

D Alroy. No, my good girl. Bequiet! Do go! 

Polly. Only half! (D’ALRoy forces PoLLy off L. 


, Enter MARQUISE DE ST. MAUR, RB. D. t” F., em- 


braces D’ ALROY. 


D Alroy. My dear mother ! 
Marquise. My dear boy! I’m so glad I 
London before you were gone. ue HAUTREE, atL. 
believe. 
Hautree. Ya-as. 


got to 


Marquise. A parvenu! One could tell that by 
his affected languor and his swagger. My boy 
would never be like him. The source of our life- 
stream is roy. On the mother’s side, you, George 
D’Alroy, are Plantagenet. But Captain Hautree’s 
i grandfather was in eee in the city 
—soap, I think! or perhaps pickles 
D Alroy. How is the Marquis ? 
| Marquise. Paralyzed! I left him at Spa with 
three physicians! He always is paralyzed at this 

time of the year. It is in the family-—not person- 
al, but hereditary. I came over to see the stew- 
ards, who came to town last night. 
| D’Alroy. And how did you find me here ? 
| Marquise. I sent the footman to the barracks to 
‘inquire. He met your man Dixon, and he told 
him everything. [Abruptly. | You are looking 
‘well! And so you are going for the first time on 
| active service ? 
DAlroy. [aside.| They hear every word in the 
next room! If Esther had only gone up-stairs ! 
Marquise. Before you go, I have some advice 
to ove you, my son. And you must not despise 
it, 


cause it comes from an old woman. We old 
women know a great deal more than some people 
give us credit for. You are a soldier! So was 
your father—so was his father—so was mine. So 
was our royal founder. We are born to lead. 
The common people expect it of us! It is our 
,duty! Do you remember, in the Chronicles of 
Froissart—I think I could quote it word for word— 
'I have a wonderful memory for my age, I can re- 
call the very page—it was the fifty-ninth chapter 
—how Godefroi D’Alroy kept the town of St. 
Allons from the forces of France? [D’ALRoY 
| Shows uneasiness. 
' Marquise. They were going to give up the town 
to the besiegers, when a captain, named Godefroi 
D’Alroy, stood up and said : ‘‘ Do as ye wold, but 
for one I wold not depart! I received order of 
my prince to keep this gate, and this 
keep to the outrance!” With that the soldiers 
cheered. Then began a fierce assault, and they 
|fought the foe from street to street till the coming 
lof the Earl of Hainault with twelve thousand men. 
D'Alroy. [aside.) I wish she’d go! When she 
gets on Froissart one never knows where she'll 
stop. 
Marquise. Not that I doubt that when my boy 


The countess is one of 


ate I will | 


) 
| 
| 


| 
! 


a a 


| 
| 


' Marquise. How do you do? (R. front. | fights—for he will fight out there !—he will distin- 
| Hautree. Quite well. I trust— |guish himself. It is his nature. Against those 
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8 CASTE. (Act II, Scene 1. 


| Asiatic ruffians who have dared to rebel and wate: Eccles. jones down L.) Iam one of Nature’s 


rage humanity, you will strike as struck your noblemen! Happy to see your ladyship. My 
ancestor, Gaultier, Chevalier D’Alroy, whom Frois- daughters just told me who you are. We fathers 
sart mentions in these terms: ‘Sir Gaultier and and mothers of the young folks ought to make 
his four squires were in the front rank, when the friends, you know! [To c. 
advance of the hostile spears made their sur- Marquise. [in horror.) Oh! [D’ALROY pushes 
rounders draw back. But Sir Gaultier rose up in ECCLES up «sh What's its name f 
his stirrups, and kissing his falchion hilt before. D’Alroy. Eccles! 
' the prince, said: For St. George and our Lady| Marquise. Eccles? Ec-cles! There never was 
this journée is ours! Advance, sirs! And charging an Eccles! They don’t exist! 
into the melee, ho seized the victory for his King, Eccles. Don’t they! What co you call this? 
and gave his life to the foe ’” ! Thumbs in arm-holes of vest. 
D’Alroy. {aside.] Esther hears all this ! _ DD Alroy. He takes the liberty of breathing, not- 
Marquise. But of another subject I meant to withstanding. [Aside.] And 1 wish he wouldn't! 
speak. An absurd prudery has hitherto prevented [ECCLES up C., examines decanter on table. 
me. I may never see you again. Lam anold wo-| Marquise. And who is the—the little man? Is 
man, and you are going to the wars. he also an Ec-cles ? 
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Esther. [(L. U. E., s0bs.] Ob! D Alroy. No. 
Marquise. (turns.] What’s that ? Marquise. Thank goodness! What is his name f 
D’Alroy. Nothing! nothing! My man Dixon| JD ’Alroy. His name is Gerridge. 

in that room! Marquise. Gerridge. It grates one’s teeth. And 


Marquise. I do not fear your conduct with men. what is he doing here? 
But I know what temptations beset a youth of D’Alroy. He is making love to Polly—my wife’s 
good birth and family. Think, my George, what sister. 
a stain upon manhood to hurl a girl into ruin.' Marquise. What is he, pray? 
The blood of a thousand Sepoys could not wash, DAlroy. A gas-man! 
it out. Be true to the confidence of a trusting wo-' Marquise. bee glass in play.) He a-looks it. 
man. It is the blackest crime to lure a love-sick What is the sister 
girl on to shame and disgrace. And for what?. Polly. [rants I am in the ballet at the Thea- | 
Because she was too weak and loving. Sparethe|tre Royal, Lambeth. So was Esther. We ain’t 
woman who has confessed ber love, as you would ashamed of it. We have no cause! : 
give quarter to the unarmed foe. But how unjust’ Sam. [aside to PoLLy.] That’s right, Polly! 
I am! It will be with pride that I will plant my | Pitch into the swells! 
motherly kiss on the brow of the lady of your love! | 


ae ee 


' Enter HAUTREE, R. D. in F., who surprises Ec- 
Polly. f ae Ok, dear! CLES in the act of drinking wine. 
ly. } : ! 
Marquise. [rises.] Again! In that room! Hautree. George! 


| 

Polly. {opens L. D. tn F., discovers her support-| Marquise. [goes up Rk.) Captain Hautree, your 
ing ESTHER.] Oh, George! [D’ALROY hurries up | arm, please, to see me to my carriage. I go— 
c. and takes ESTHER, while POLLY gets a chair, broken-hearted ! [Handkerchief to eyes. 
Jor her, up L. | Eccles. [spits out wine.] Rot! 


Marquise. George D’Alroy, who are these wo-. D’Alroy. Don’t goin anger, mother. Remember ! 
men? ‘These persons should have been sent away. you may never sec me again! 
You should not risk your mother a contact with 4 ie [clings to D’ALRoY.] Ob! must you go, 
George 
Polly. Women! Who is she, I'd like to know? D Alroy. Yes, darling. 
D Alroy. Silence, Polly! Don’t insult my mother.| Zsther. I can’t leave you. Can't I go with you ¢ 
Marquise. The insult comes from you! I go—I  D’Alroy. Impossible! the country is in too un- 
hope that time will induce me to forget this scene : fFettled a state. 
| of degradation ! [Upr. : Esther. (sobbing.] But, after you? 
DAlroy. (carries ESTHER, fainting, more c.]; Hautree. [watch in hand.) The quarter after— 
Stay, mother! Don’t go in anger. You may never! D’Alroy. Yes, yes; at once. | 
| see me again! Let me present to you Mrs. George; Esther. Oh, Georse } | 
_D’Alroy, my wife! Marquise. { proudly.) It is his duty to go—the 
Marquise. Your wife? (c.] Married? honor of bis family calls him—his honor—ours. 
D Alroy. Six months ago. [Knock rR. p. in F. Let me arm you, my gallant boy, as mothers of 
Enter ECCLES, R. D. in F. our race did of old. Blood will tell. Let rebels 


Eccles. They told us to come up-stairs. Polly 204 1 ghee ee a Wickic. pep el pale 
was out when your man come, and so I thought WeePs When Ble Bled eo 


. stid | ' ou, and be proud of you. 
that I would do instid! Come up, Sam! [Calls off. ‘ DP Alroy. Stay! My Esther is all that is kind 


Enter SAM, R. D. in F. aud gentle and true! No lady born to a coronet 
Eccles. Sam had just called. So, we three— could be gentler than she! Esther, dearest, go 
Sam and me and your man, come in a hansom get my sword and buckle it on. 


| their class! 
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cab together. Didn’t we, Sam? Esther. [sobbing.] Oh, I cannot! Indeed, I 
Marquise. [comes down front to c., takes seat.] cannot! 
Who is this person? [Indicates EccLEs. | DAlroy. Tt will please my mother. Try. [Es- 


D’ Alroy. [places ESTHER in chair, comes down THER Slowly leaves I)'ALROY, goes t!7) C. (9 L. U. E. 

and stands beside MARQUISE.] Mv wife’s father. corner to get sword; pauses ; returns with sword 
Marquise. And whatishe? [Eye-glass in play. to c. front, very slowly. 

| DAlroy. He is—is—a—nothing ! DAlroy. [as ESTHER passes belt around him.) | 
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Act III, Scene 1.) 


| he knew that his mother was not here to quiet like fifty men! 


| 


I have left money for you. My lawyer will call to- | day looking up furniture. I’m going to have the 


CASTE. 


morrow. Forgive me, darling. I tried—hard—to shop new-painted, new fittings, new papering, © 
break it to you—but— [EsTHER faints in D’AL- all bran new! [Umrolls wall-paper specimens | 
ROY’s arms. ECCLES turns round, drunk. ‘against R. 1. set.] Do any of them suit ? ! 
Polly. Whatever will become of you? 
Sam. I’ve brought the table in for your appro- | 
ival. It’s a bargain [ve bought lots of other 
things. Tl bring ’em all in for your approval. 
Polly. What a deal of money it will cost! 
Sam. What’s the odds? I can work for it! 
Polly. [discovered in chair c. front, by table With a shop full of customers, you in the back- 
L. E.} How quiet good dear baby keeps, just as if parlor and me at the bench—pooh! I could work 
© KI | Then, only think at night, when 
him if he woke. [Goes up c. to cradlec.] A dear!' the shop’s shut, and the shutters up, sod and me 
Comes down c., drawing coin from her pocket.’ counting out the till together ! 


ACT III. 
Same as in Act I. 


| make it the same again; eight and two—and— ' 


yes—four—just twelve—one shilling. Well, poor 
father will have to do with tuppence until Satur- 


day, when I get my salary. If Esther gets her 


engagement, I pretty soon won’t have any salary 
to take. So I’m to give up the stage.and settle 
down into private life. I wonder if I shall like pri- 


> 

$ 
| 

akes up slate from table. Sits as before.] Yes, I 
( 
| 

3] 


- vate life. That’s when I change from Miss Mary 


Eccles to Mrs. Samuel Gerridge. How annoyed 
Susan Smith will be! [Writes on slate.) ‘Mrs. 
Samuel Gerridge presents her compliments to 


mear him. 


Polly. Oh! Clasps her hands. 

Sam. [draws circulars from breast.| Polly, ve 
been writing something. 

Polly. No! 

Sam. And what’s more, have got it printed. 

Polly. About me, Sam? 

Sam. No! about the shop! 


Polly. { disappointed.| Oh! 
Sam. V'll read it to you. [Sits on table, POLLY 
You mustn't laugh. Its my first 


attempt. I set about it last night, and thinking 
of you, the words seemed to flow like red-hot sol- 


Miss Susan Smith, and Mrs. Samuel Gerridge re-'der! Listen: (Coughs, reads circular.] ‘Samuel 
quests the pleasure of her company to tea at Gerridge takes this opportunity of informing the 
Mrs. Samuel Gerridge’s. P.S. Mrs. Samuel Ger-| nobility, gentry and inhabitants of the Borough 
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Polly. You don’t mean that, Sam? 
| 
| 


ridge ”— [Knock R. 2 E. D. 
Polly. That’s Sam. Come in! 
Sam. [R. U. E., off.] Open the door! 
Polly. It ain’t locked. Come in, Sam! 
Sam. I can’t. I’ve got something on my ’ead. 


Polly. Something on his head? [Opens R.2 £. D. | vicinity |” 
Enter Sam, table on head, comes down R., and sets | 


at down R. front. 


I couldn’t think what had become of you! 
Sam. This is some of the furniture! Look at it! 
I picked it up at a bargain ! [ Dances. 
Polly. Sam! are you mad ? 
Sam. No! happy. Much the same thing! 
[ Dances. 
Polly. You'll wake up the baby ! 
Sam. Oh! Where’s Mrs. D’Alroy ? 
Polly. Out to the theatrical agent's. 
Sam. Ah! You'll be giving good-bye to it! 
pees) You look handsomer than ever! my 
rightest burner! 
olly. Sam, Pll smack your face! What do you 
go on so for? 
Sam. I can afford to. You know Binks, the 
plumber, who died? 
Polly. [R. C., front.] Yes. 
ell, I’ve bought his business of Mrs. 
Binks. 


Sam. Yes. 

Polly. No. 

Sam. Yes. Plumbing, gas-fitting, water-work, 
painting ! So much down, so much by installments! 
All the rolls of lead, all the sheets of copper, all 
the yards of gas-pipe! I’m a master—I’ve got 
my shop! I’m au independent tradesman! All I 
want is you for the mistress 

Polly. Sam, don’t be silly! 


Road!” There are not many of nobility in the 
Borough Road, Polly, but it will please the inhab- 
itants to make them believe that you think so! 
Now, listen: this is pero se : “ Nobility, 
gentry and inhabitants of the Borough Road, and 
‘‘ And vicinity !”. Think that good ? 
Polly. Beautiful ! 

Sam. “ And vicinity! that he has entered upon 


: 'the business of the late Mr. Binks, his relict, the 
Polly. Oh, lor’, Sam! How you frightened me! | present Mrs. Binks, having disposed of the same.” ; 


Now listen, Polly. ‘“S.G.—’ 

Polly. “S. G.” What’s that ? 

Sam. Samuel Gerridge! me! us! we're the 8. G. 

Polly. Oh, yes! 

Sam. Don’t interrupt. ‘8S. G. ’opes by a con- 
stant attention to business, and by supplying the 
best articles at the most reasonable price, to 
merit that favor which it will be his constant en- 
deavor to deserve. N. B. Bell-hanging, plumb- 
ing, gas-fitting, and all kinds of jobbing punctually 
attended to.” What do you think of that, Polly ? 
Good ? 

Polly. Very good! 

Sam. I shall ask your father for you to-night. 

Polly. Poor father! He’s been so worried of 
late. 

Sam. Yes. Chairman of the Harmonic Meet- 
ings, and spouting about his wrongs as one of the 
workingmen! fe R. 2 E. D. 

Sam. [gets letter 8.2 ED.) It is the postman. 

Polly. [takes letter.| For Esther. IT guess who 
it’s from. Who do you think I met in the street 
to-day, Sam? Captain, nuw Major Hautree! 

Sam. That long swell? I never liked him. 

Polly. He has come back from India. 

Sam. What did he have to say about poor 
D’Alroy? 

Polly. Only that George was riding out one 
day, when he was taken prisoner by a troop of 


Sam. My brilliant lava-burner! My Potent safe- | Sepoys. 


| ty day-and-night lamp! I spent all day yester- 


Sam. But about his death? 
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CASTE. {Act LLI, Scene 1. 


Polly. That followed, of course. Poor Esther!| Eccles. [carelessly.| Aye, aye. ! 
What would have happened if she had not had; Sam. And if you want any instruction, Mr. Ece- 
poor dear baby? Major Hautree has some papers cles, just cast your eye over that! [Gives ECCLES 
to give Esther. So I told him how she had come a circular, puts a second on mantel -piece. | 
to live with us. | Polly. Come along, Sam. Poor Esther can’t be | 

Sam. Did you tell him the reason for it?—how!long now! [Sam and POLLY exeunt R. 2 E. D. 
your father spent all the money left for her ? kKccles. [lights his pipe with half of circular.) 

Polly. Hold your tongue, Sam! ‘¢ Poor Esther :” [Smokes.] She’s brought her pi 

Sam. You tried to screen your father. It will, toa pretty market! Mind the baby, indeed! 
make Captain Hautree think you and Esther spent | [Puffs angrily short cloud.] That fool of a gel to» 
it all. go and throw away all her chances [rises] for the 

Polly. Father has his faults, but he is a very sake of being an honorable-ess! [Goes up c.] To 
clever man. think of her father not baving the price of an | 

Sam. Did you tell him how he had half cracked | early pint or a quartern of cool refreshing gin! 
himself with drink, and goes about spouting the Rock the young honorable! [Kicks the cradle.] 
ends of songs and scraps of speeches he hears at Cuss him! Are we slaves, we workingmen! 
the Harmonic Unions? He gving on about the [Stzgs.] Britons never, never, never— [Smratches 
| wrongs of the Working Classes! Workingman, pipe from his mouth, throws tt over to fire-pluce. 
| indeed! He hasnt done a stroke of work these Comes down c., takes chair Jront of table.| How- 
| twenty years! Now I am one of the workingmen. ever, I shan’t stand this much longer! I’ve writ 

But I don’t ’owl about it! I work! to the old cat! the Marquizzy, I mean; I told her 


Polly. Hold your tongue, Sam! I won't hear her daughter-in-law and her grandson were starv- 
anything against poor father! ‘ing! That fool Esther is too proud to do it her- 
Sam. [goes up c.] Come along, Polly— self! I’ate pride—it’s beastly! [Rises.] There’s 
Polly. What for? no beastly pride about me! [Goes up C., clacks his 
Sam. To choose the paper for the shop. jtongue against roof of mouth.) Tm as dry asa 
Polly. How can I, till Esther comes home. ;lime-kiln: Of course there’s nothing in the house 
There’s nobody to mind the baby. fit for a Christian to drink! [Looks into jug on 
| Sam. [at window Cc. in F.] Here’s your father dresser L. against flat.| Empty! [Lifts teapot on 
' coming up the street. He’ll mind him. -mantel.) Tea! [Turns up his nose. Turns to table, 
Polly. If I promise him sixpence on Saturday | looks into jug on it.) Milk ! [Contempt.] Milk, for 
night. this aristocratic young pauper! Everybody in the 
| Sam. He looks down in the mouth! hasn’t had ’ouse is saggrefized for him! To think of me, 
| a drink lately ! Beets the Rag ask of ere Brothers, 
organized for the Regeneration of Human Kind 
| Enter R., very glum, ECCLES. Shuffles to L. front. ‘by an equal Diffusion of Labor and an Equal 
| Eccles. Good evening, Samuel! [Seats himself Division of Property !—to think of me without the 
| before fire. price of a pot of beer, while this aristocratic pau- 
Sam. Good evening, sir. [Comes down c. slowly. per wears around his neck—a coral of gold—real 
Eccles. Going back to work, Samuel? [Sam gold! Oh, Society ! Oh, Governments! Oh, Class- 
hangs his head thoughtfully.| That’s right! that’s degradation! Is this right? Shall this mindless 
' right! (Flourishes the poker.) Stick to it! stick wretch enjoy in his sleep a jeweled gaud, while 
to it! There’s nothing like work! his poor old grandfather is thusty? It shall not 
| Sam. No, Mr. Eccles! [’m making holiday. , be! I will resent this outrage on the Rights of 
' Pve knocked off for to-day. \Man! In this holy crusade of class against class, 
Eccles. That’s bad! that’s bad! There’s noth-. of [very meekly] the weak and lowly against the 
| ing like hard work for the young. po pointing to cradle} powerful and strong! 
| [POLLY up R., trijles with her hat, ete. will strike one blow for freedom! [Stoops over 
I don’t work as much as I used to, but [ likes cradle.] He’s asleep! This coral will fetch ten 
to see the young ’uns at it. It does me good,' “bob” around the corner! If the Marquizzy 
and it does them good, too! What does the poet gives anythink, it can be easy got out again! 
. Bay, Samuel ? [ Rises, leans over table. : foo a Lie still, darling —lie still, darling ! 
. ee ene ee t’s grandfather a-watching you! [Sings.] ‘“Who 
: acces Ati Pacer can ace ran to catch me when I fell, who bicked the spot 
: Buta eurrier, fur Wiser than both these put together, ra to make it well? Mv grandfather y [ Goes R. ] Lie 
be Suid: * Try what you will, there's nuthing like lay-ther ! still, my darling ! lie still, my darling ! 
i 
Sd 
re 


“ For nv’ that, an’ a’ that, ‘ 
Yer silken goonds and a’ that. Enter, R. 2 E.D., ESTHER. Hangs up her things. 


Your rank is but the guinen’s stamp, 
| ! The workingman's the geld for a that ve Eccles. [at R.2 E. J Oh, Esther. So you've come | 


back, lovey? I hope you enjoyed your walk, 
Polly. (with hat and mantle on, comes down .) lovey. [Sneaks out R. 2 E. 
Father, are you going to stay in | Esther. [bends over onde Mv darling! Eh! 
Eccles. Not long. ‘Why, where’s his coral? Gone! Father! [ Quietly.] 
Polly. Won’t you mind baby till Esther comes? Father! [Quite loudly.] Father! 

Eccles. ae to growl.] Hum! | Eccles. [shows his head in doorway.] Did you 
Polly. There'll be an extra sixpence for you on | call me, love ? (Enters 
:| Saturday night. | Esther. Where’s the child’s coral? Where is it? 

Eccles. You little puss! you know how to get; Eccles. Where’s what ?—what ? 
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| over your poor old father ! Esther. The coral! 
Polly. If baby cries, you'll give the cradle a; Eccles. The c-c-coral ? 
| rock, won’t you ? Esther. You have got it! I knowit! Give it 
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cabin, CASTE. 11 


| 
i” ; 
me! [Fiercely.] Give it me! [ECCLEs, cely.] Give it me! [Eccuxs, business! Esther. No! he broke his appointment again 
qi of slowly producing coral from his pocket. ESTHER to-day. | 
snatches it.| If you dare touch my child! | Polly. Just like him! | 
Eccles. Esther, am I not your father ? |__ Esther. The agent said that it didn’t matter. | 
Esther. [at cradle.] And I am his mother! Might rely on getting the engagement. Only thir- 
Eccles. [angrily.] Do you bandy words with ty shillings a-week. 
me? You pauper! [Comes toc. front.] You pau- = Polly. I thought you said two pounds was the 
per! you pauper, to whom I have given shelter! regular salary ? 
shelter for you and your brat! [Lifts his fist.] I Esther. It is. But then they saw that I was | 
have a good mind to— poor, and wanted ijt, and so cut it down. 
Esther. [comes down c. to him.| If you dave! Polly. Oh, Esther ! [Crosses to L.] There was a 
Ah! Lam no longer your brat, your little drudge! | letter for you. 
When mother died, and I was but so high, tend-| Xsther. Ihave it. It was from Major Hautree. | 
ed you, I slaved for you, and you beat me! But’ A dear good letter, about George. It enclosed a | 
that time is past! I am a woman now! a wifo— check for thirty pounds. 
a widow—a mother! Offer to beat me, or to out-_ Polly. Thirty pounds! How very kind of him! 
rage that breathing likeness, that living i image of. Esther, don’t you tell father! 
my beloved, if you dare! Esther. I shan’t! [EccLEs suddenly opens R. 
Eccles. (pulls out his handkerchief, « cepa. Eccles. Here’s the Marquizzy. Now be civil 
And this is my own child! whom I have nursed’ girls, and perhaps she will do something for us. I 
upon my knee when an infant, and_sung coo-chi- aa her coach as I come out of “the Rainbow!” ' 
cumcvozlie to! Honorable Mrs. D’Alroy, I for-' (Calls out of doorway.] This way, my lady! this 
give you! In all that I have done, I have acted way! Up them steps—up them steps, my lady! 
with the best intention! May the child in that, ] wel] know this is not the sort of place for any- 
cradle never treat you as you have this day tret | body like you! 
your gray-haired father! May he never cease to 
love one honor you, as you have ceased to love Enter, R. 2 E. D., the MARQUISE, coming down R. 
and honor me! After what I have done for you!: paes But fi ana ioel do the | 
after the position to which I have raised you by bast: they a with aoe and let Mornay . 
my own peepee you turn upon me thus! Oh: Marquise. What a hole for my grandson to live | 
may he never behave to you like the bad daughter |, in!—to breathe such an atmosphere of contamina- 
of old King Lear, and show you “how sharper. tion! Which is the young woman whom my son 
than a serpent's scales it is to have a thankless married ¢ Eyeglass up. 
child !” 
[Evrit RB. 25. D., putting on his hat mournfully. | ee lpr et 1 ae Csr ee ee 
Esther. [at cradle.) Mamma has come back to: Marquise. Y am Ja Marquise de St. Maur! 
her darling. Did she stay away so very long?) 16% Be seated. madame. I beg of you. 
George! oh, George! To think that you will Marquise. The—a—c jar are all unfit for use ! 
never look ‘upon his face—never hear his voice! Polly. [firing up.) Dirty | 
Pncrie! NGA i eae Abas yl ee Eccles. [rubbing his Nanas fawningly.) This is 
Forcibly.] Oh, aes sae acai & nd fight the | LUt @ poor place, and we are but poor people, my } 
his nS toate fr aie C 8 © lady. If we had known as how your ladyship was 
wretches who took you from me! [Crosses along a-coming, we’d a-had the place cleaned up a bit! 


Jront to tL.) To gallop for miles over their up- 


turned faces! [Sobs.] Oh! [Leaning on mantel L. : 
| Enter, 8.2 E., SAM, chair on his head; comes down 
fo look at sword, sees letter.| A letter for me? 10 R. Jront, ‘puts down chair, turns to brush his 


Opens letter.] Fr om Captain Hautree. [Reads.] f : ie 
f ‘Dear Mrs. D’Alroy. Ihave returned from India, clothes, when MARQUISE sits down in the chair. 


| whence [ have brought some papers of my poor; Sam. Well, of all the specimens of quality and | 
| friend, your husband. I am anxious to deliver | quantity, I never— | 
them to you at an early date. At the same time | Polly. Sam, go away! Do youhear? go away, 

I trust it will not be considered intrusive or im- and come back in half an hour. [ECCLES pushes 

_ pertinent of me, under the troubled circumstances Sam out R. 2 E., hurries back to lean on chair c. 
under which you are placed, to enclose what you. and looks imploringly at MARQUISE. | 
see, and to hope that you will give me the prefer-- Marquise. Do you remember me? 

ence if you have further ei George’s death; Esther. Perfectly! though I only saw you once. 
was lamented by every manintheregiment. Be-' Marquise. I understand from this letter that 
lieve me, dear madam, your sincere friend, Arthur you and my grandson are in need of assistance. 
Hautree, Major.” [Sobs. } A check for thirty’ Esther. No! Master D’Alroy wants for nothing! | 
pounds! Oh, my boy, if you could only read what, Polly. And never shall! 


they say of your father! [Up L., slowly. Esther. May I ask if that letter comes from | 

Enter, R. 2 E. D., POLLY. Major Hautree? [ECCLES creeps around to R. | 

Polly. [quick ly. Has father gone ? Marquise. No! it is from thig person—your | 

Esther. Just now. father, I believe! | 

Polly. Oh, Esther, I have got something to tell Esther. 4 fiercely.} How dare you interfere in | 
you. But you mustn’t tell anybody. my aff 


Esther. No! ore whispers to ESTHER.| So ‘estes My lovey, in all this I have acted with 

soon? Well, darling, I hope you will be happy the best intentions! 

together! Marquise. Then you will not accept assistance ? 
Polly, Oh, darling! Sam’s going to talk to meal Esther. No! | 


about it! Did ian see the manager, Esther? Eccles. [ Groans. 
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| 12 CASTE. {Act LI, Scene 1. | 


Esther. I thank you all the same for the offer, | Eccles. What are circulars to a father’s feelings? | 
and your delicate consideration of my feelings. I! Sam. And with Polly to— 

| want for nothing ! [MARQUISE rises. Eccles. This is’ard! this is’ard! this is ’ard! 
| Eccles. [groans.] Oh, my lovey! you'd better one of my daughters marries a soger, and the 
| listen to the g lady! It’s all for your own, other goes— 

good, and the child’s, I’m sure. Sam. The business I have taken was that fol- 
| Marquise. But how do you propose to bring lowed by the late Mr. Binks, plumber, glazier 
| him up—to educate him ? and— 

| Esther. By going back on the stage! [Pulls| Eccles. [sings.] They have given thee to a, 
dress out of box on table.| Turn Columbine again, | plumber, they have broken every vow! They have 
' and dance for a living. ‘given thee to a plumber, and my ’eart is breaking 
Marquise. You forget! I am a lady! ‘now! 
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Esther. And I am a mother ! | Polly. Father! My dear father ! we don’t want 
Eccles. Now, my lovey, don’t go flying in the to hurt your feelings. You can come to see us— 
$ face of our masters and mistresses—our masters you can come to see us! 
and mistresses ! | Eccles. So I can! so I can! Yl come often! 
vee Hold your tongue! I could fly at you, I Ne starts.| Tll come every day! to crack a 
| could riendly bottle, and drop a fatherly tear. [Réses. 
¢| Marquise. I came to propose that Master D’Al-| Sam. Do, Mr. Eccles, do! 
3 roy should go back with me. You could seehim| Eccles. (going R.] I—I will! [Puts on his hat 
whenever you wish. As for money— mournfully, R. front.| I’m always ready to part 
$ Esther. Part with my child? his boy? Not for | with my daughter—so long as I am paid for it, 
pe t 
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ten thousand million worlds! not for ten thousand | for—“I know that the angels are whispering to | 


| million marchionesses ! me,” to me, gentlemen! 
Marquise. You are insolent ! Sam. Pll make Polly a good husband. And any 
Esther. The offer to buy him is an insult to his | thing I can do to prove it in the way of spirituous 


| 

| 

| 

: 

| dead father—to his living mother—to him himself. | liquor or tobacco, Mr. Eccles. [Gives coin to 


; You come to me, his mother, and propose that I | ECCLEs. 
should sell him! [Opens R. 2 E. Dy) There is the| Eccles. (looks joyful, cocks his hat jauntily, 
door—go! sings.] ‘Be kind to thy father!” Bless you: 
_ Marquise. [goes up R.] This to George's | [Joins hands of Sam and POLLY, c.] Take a 
mother! Mrs. D’Alroy, if anything could have in- | gray-haired father’s blessing. Samuel Gerridge, 
creased my bitterness at the wretched marriage she is thine. Samuel Gerridge, you shall be ’er 
| into which my poor boy was decoyed, it would be '’usband! I don’t know a gas-jitter man! [In a 
' your conduct this day to his mother! [E.rit R.2 E. | confidential tone.] ve got a friend waiting for me 
Esther. Decoyed! [Sobs.] Decoyed! [Weeps|outside. [Goes up R.}] I want to have a word 
over cradle.} My dear, dear child! [Sobs. |with— And may you never know, ‘slo much 
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Eccles. [disgusted.| To go away and not leave more sharper than a serpint’s tooth it is 0 have” 
ngs: 


a sov. behind her! [Rushes to R. 2 E. D., calls off.) a marriageable daughter ! 
Cat! cat! cat! [Comes down R.] <A stingy cat! Wien T hecal he seas nieried 


[In chair L., Jlourishes the poker between the I changed not a tone, 
grate bars. Though the eves of his kindred 
Were fixed on my hown! 


| _dsther. Oh, Polly, take me away! And my But I flew to my c:am-baw 
child, let me have it, or that woman will come To ‘ide my despair, 
and steal it away! Oh, my head! my head does Be ce 
| ae s 1 [Lit with POLLY carrying the baby. When I heerd he was married. \ : 
! iccles. [drops poker. é i- 
o = ea one J ow . all the obsti [Comic shake, repeat. Exit Rr. 25. ! 
natest devils, women is the wust! [ Rises. ¥ 
Enter Sam and POLLY, R.2E. D |. Polly. There, Sam. ou see father has his 
a cea heart in theright place! [Knock R. 2 E. D.) Who's 


Sam. T'll tell him of it at once, i : Es 5 
[Comes down c.] Mr. Eccles, a Bnd: cob i.Over that, I wonder? the milk? Come in, Ben. 

Eccles. (in chair L. of table.] Aye, ave. Enter, R. 2 E., HAUTREE. 

Sam. Since you are talking of family matters,' Polly. Oh, the Major! 

Pd like to take the opportunity — Sam. [aside.] That long swell! 

Ercles. Take what you like and order more, [Ready to turn gas down. 
Samuel Gerridge! Sam-u-el Gerridge! Thisisa’ Hautree. [comes down c.] Of course, Mrs. 
’and that has never turned its back on a friend, D’Alroy had my letter? I thought I’d look in 
or a botile to give him. [Sings.] Tl stand by my without delay! 
friend if he'll stand by me !—me, gentlemen! Polly. Always welcome, corporal! 

Polly. ate Sam.] I told you how he was, Sam!;} Hautree. Thanks, my lady! Mrs. D’Alroy— 

Sam. r. Eccles, ’'ve been keeping company| Polly. Oh, Esther’s as well as may be afier de 
with your daughter Polly for these four years— ‘scene here. The Marquise was here. [Sets take. 

Eccles. Go it! goit! strike home! “Britons,, Hautree. I thought so! I met her crriage 
strike [in @ bass voice] home!” [cracked treble.} going over the bridge. 

Have a go at my gray hairs! pull ’em! pull’em; Pol/y. She wanted to take away the chik! 
out by the roots! ‘‘A long pull, and a strong) Hattree. What did Mrs. D’Alroy say ? 
pull, and a pull altogether !” Sam. Mrs. D’Alroy said she’d see her towed . 

Polly. There, Sam, just as I told you! first, or words to that efiect. 

Sam. Mr. Eccles, I don’t want to say anything [Gas down gradually, throughout, until dirctton. | 
to annoy you. I’m going to enter on a business.; Hautree. 'msorry. I thoughtsomething ould | 


Have a circular ? , come of it ! | 
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Act II, Scene 1.] 


What next? [Seated at table.] I won’t ask you, 
_ Major, to take tea with us. You're too grand! 
[Sam seated L. cf table. 

Hautree. [draws chair to table R. of it.]| Not at 
all—not at all! [Aside.] Upon my word, these 
are a very good sort of people. 

Polly. You must light up, Sam. 

Sam. Don't! I like this sort of twilight. 
not business, but it’s agreeable. 

Polly. Sugar, Sam? 

Sam. Put it in my cup. 

Polly. Do you sugar, Major ? 

Hautree. If you 
cutting bread and handing him butter on tne point 
of same knife. 

Polly. Oh, there isn’t any milk! Well, it’s near 
his time. He won’t be long, now. I won’t wake 
up Esther, though she hasn’t had much to eat to- 


day. 
Sam. Shall I run out for some s’rimps? 


It’s 


shrimps, Sam ? 

Sam. [eating.| They’re consoling! 
| Milkman’s call off R. 1E.] Mee-yo! 

olly. Oh, here he is! Come in, Ben! 

| Enter, R., D’ALROY, milk-pitcher in hand, to table. 
| DAlroy. He hung it on the railing, and I 
' thought Yd bring it in! [HAUTREE pushes his 
chair back. POLLY sees D’ALROY’S hand on pitch- 
er, follows it up to arm and to face, puts down her 
cup, and dives under table. Sam, bread in hand, 
| ducks under table.] What’s the meaning of this? 
Polly. Oh, ob, oh! the ghost! the ghost! 
Sam. Don’t you be afraid, Polly! Pll take care 


of you! 
D’Alroy. Oh, Hautree! You here! [Hand out. 
springs up.| Not dead ? 
DAlroy. Dead? No? Where’s my wife? 


Hautree. My old friend alive! You were re- 
| ported dead! — 

D Alroy. It wasn’t true, then! [ Front. 

Sam. [rising, bites his bread.] He’s not dead, 
Polly. 

Polly. [rises.] Not dead! [Comes cautiously to 
i touch D’ALROY; falls into his arms.] George! 
George! [Hysterical laugh. Sam bites POLLY’s 
jinger. , 
|  D’Alroy. Be calm, my girl. Where’s Esther ? 
'  Hautree. Here— 
DAlroy. In town? 
Hautree. In this house. 
D’Alroy. Then you did know I was back. You 
' got my telegram ? 
Hautree. Where from? 
_ SD Alroy. Southampton. 

Hautree. No! Where did you send it? 

D Alroy. To the club. 

Hautree. I have not been there these three days. 

Polly. Oh, George! 
have you come back all alive—oh! 

D Alroy. Where’s Esther ? 

Polly. In her room! 

D Alroy. In her room? 
| Hautree. She has been so ill, George. 


| 
Hautree. 
| 


There 


my alrival with confirmation of it. 

, Shaken her sadly. 

| dD’ Alroy. My poor girl! my poor girl! Let me 
see her. 


They have 


fo Pyovevevocveccecescceececcccces 


Polly. Wanted to take the child away, indeed! 


please. [Is amazed at Sam’s'! 


To think you dead, and| 


' was the excitement of your supposed death, and; 


Polly. No, no, you can’t see her yet. 
D Alroy. But, Polly, I must— 
Hautree. Oh, George, your sudden appearance— 
Sam. If you turn the tap on full pressure, she'll 
explode. 
i D’Alroy. Not to see her—to love her—to kiss 
| her! [ Stamps. } I will see. her! 
Polly. ’Sh. 
D Alroy. Tll wake her. 
Polly. Worse than that, you'll wake the baby. 
DAlroy. {carelessly.| Baby? what baby? 
Polly. Your baby. 
DAlroy. Mine? mine? 
Polly. Naan de Didn’t you know there was a 
baby? Oh, the ignorance of these men ! 
| Hautree. Yes, you're a father, George. 
D Alroy. Why didn’t you tell me of all this be- 
fore f 
Polly. How could we, when you were dead ? 
Sam. And hadn’t left your address. 
| D’Alroy. I must see the child, then; it won’t 


| Polly. It’s asleep in its mother’s arms. [D’AL- 
ROY rushes up R. POLLY stops him.] No, you 
Imustn’t. The excitement might kill her, and you 
wouldn't like that? Vl go forit. You'll be as quiet 
as you can, won't you ? [Exit k. 2 E. 

D Alroy. My baby! This is a surprise. 

[To L., shakes Sam’s hand. 

Sam. Same to you, sir. 

DAlroy. {to SamM.] You’ve seen it; what’s it 
like ? 

Sam. Well—why, it’s sort of a hinfant. 

DAlroy. 
map of India! 
Enter POLLY, R. 2 E., with baby. 


Polly. Now, what on earth made you think of be too much emotion for its nerves. 


D’ ALROY 


| crosses up to her. 


Polly. You must be careful! Esther won’t have 
it touched for the world. [Sam dances and runs 
up aguinst HAUTREE at fire-place, L.1 E. Hav- 
TREE crosses to R. front. 

D Alroy. But I am the father! 

Polly. It doesn’t matter! 

D’Alroy. Boy or girl? 

Polly. Guess! 

D Alroy. Boy? [POLLY nods.] Ah! what’s his 
‘name ? 

Polly. Guess ! 

D’Alroy. Eustace—Fairfax—Algernon—Ah !— 
My name? [POLLY nods. 

Sam. Why, sir, there don’t seem room enough 
in him to hold so many names, do there, sir? 

DAlroy. To come back and find myself dead, 
and my wife a widow with a new love, aged— 
how old did you say? My boy, how old are you? 
[Baby in his arms.| What’s his weight? Ishould 
say two pounds to nothing! Ah! you are sur- 
prised! My brave boy, I’ll buy you a pony to- 
|morrow. Here, take him, Polly! I’m afraid [ll 


[Up R. 


bend him ! POLLY puts baby in cradle. 
Hautree. Come, D’Al., tell us how you came to 
come back ? 


D Alroy. By-and-by, by-and-by! It is too 
long a story. Polly, tell me about Esther. 

Polly. It was after she was sold out she came. 

D Alroy. Sold? 

Sam. Yes. All her furniture. 

Hautree. It couldn’t be helped. Mrs. D’Alroy 
was so poor! 

D Alroy. I don’t understand :—TI left her some 
‘money, some six hundred pounds. 


[at mantel-piece.| My sword!—The ¢ 


: 
: 
; 
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Hautree. She gave it to her father, and he 
banked it in his name. 

D Alroy. Then she has been in want? 

Polly. No; in trouble, but not in want. There 
were kind friends who advanced her money. 

D Alroy. What friends? You? 


HAUTREE’s hand.} You! thank you, old fellow ! 
Sam. ae Now who'd a-thought that long 
swell had it in him! And he never mentioned it. 

D Alroy. So papa Eccles had the money— 

Sam. And blewed it. 

Polly. The fact was, papa was very unlucky on 
the race-course. He told us that if it had not been 
for his calculation having been upset by a certain 
horse winning, that had no business to win, he’d 
have made all our fortunes! Ah, father is a very 
clever man—if you give him rope enough. 

D’ Alroy. Vl give him rope enough. Ah! [To 
HAUTREE.] You are right, old fellow. There is 


something in Caste after all. [Zo PoLLy.] Tell 
me all about it. 


Polly. Well, after you went away baby was born. 
Such a darling—so like you—with your eyes! 

D’ Alroy. Cut that ! 

Polly. Before a great while, one day, there came 
a letter from India, not in your handwriting. I 
feared from the black seal. I opened it. It said 
that you had been captured and killed. I didn’t 
know what to do. I asked father, but he was too 
tipsy to understand. ‘The doctor said Esther must 


not read it—it would kill her! Day after day, 


passed, and I kept it from her. At last the doctor 
said that we must write a letter and read it, pre- 


her eyes were bad, and so I read the letters to her. 
But she knew they were not from you. 
Mente 4 She knew it? Esther did? How? 
Polly. Yes. ‘The doctor said that she was one of 
those highly organized women who know every- 
thing that happens to the persons they love. He 


_ said that towards her husband, she was—what 


was the word ? 
Hautree. Clairvoyante ¢ 
Polly. Yes. So we told her all. 
D’ Alroy. What did she dof 


Polly. She pressed baby in her arms, turned her over again, and we 
Well, | moon ! 


her face to the wall, and never said a word. 
then came the scene with father. She said he 


had robbed her and her child. Father went from 
. the house and swore he would never come back. 


Sam. Don’t be afraid! He did go back! 

Polly. Yes. He was always too fond of his dear 
children to keep away. Father has his good 
points—when you find them out. 

Sam. When you find them out! 

Polly. Poor Esther! she sold all and came here. 

D Alroy. Why did she not apply to my mother? 

Polly. Father wanted her to, but she was too 
proud. She said she would die first! 

D Alroy. There’s a woman! Caste’s all hum- 
bug! [To HAUTREE. Sees piano.] Why, how’s 
this? Here’s the very piano I bought for her. I 
can swear to the silk ! 

Polly. Yes. That was bought in at the sale. 

DAlroy. [offers HAUTREE his hand.) Thank 
you, old fellow! 

Hautree. Don’t thank me/ I was in India at 
the time. 

D Alroy. Who then ? 

Polly. By— 


CASTE. 


[POLLY indi- till now! 
cates HAUTREE, who turns away. D’ALROY takes 


| 


{Act ITT, Scene }. 


' Sam. Polly, if you— 


| Polly. 1 shall! 


Sam. [angrily to POLLY.] Oh! 


Polly. Sam took the money he had been saving 


up against making me his wife, and that put it oft 
But we're going to be married now, 
ain’t we, Sam? 


| D’Alroy. (comes L. to shake Sam’s hand.| Thank 


you, my friend. 
Polly. It has heen quite silent ever since you 


| went away, but Ill play it to-night, if I die an old 


maid! 

Sam. Oh, Polly! 

Hautree. (hands in pockets leaning on piano. 
Aside.] Now, who would have thought that that 
little cad had it in him? And he never mentioned 
it. [Aloud.|] George, your mother is in town. 

D Alroy. Really? 

Hautree. Y'll go see her in Grosvenor Square. 
Will you come ? 

D Alroy. And not scen my wife yet—and such 
a wife? No! 


you alive. [Goes 

Mr. Gerridge, I fear that I have on several occa- 

sions made myself particularly offensive to you ? 
Sam. Well, sir, you have! 


know you, 
tending it came from you. He told Esther that forgive me. 


| D’ Alroy 


Hautree. I did not know you then as I do now. 
I beg your pardon. Here is my hand. I hope 
you will forget and forgive. 

Sam. 


then. 
And when you marry that young 

lady that I hear you are engaged to, and shoul 

want anything in the gas-fitting line—[offers circu- 


lar] “I’opes bya constant attention to business” — 


[PoLLy pulls Sam away. 

' Hautree. Then I'm off to the Square. [FE rit. 
D Alroy. But poor Esther! We're forgetting her. 
Polly. So we are. I must break it to her. 

D’ Alroy. But how ? 

Polly. I don’tknow. But Providence will send 
it to me, that sent you back. [Opens R. 2 E. D. 

DAlroy. [at R. 2 £. D.] Oh, Esther! IIl marry 
have a second honey- 
She is coming down the stairs! 
. Polly. No. Youcan’t seeher. Itis quite dark. 


Polly. It isn’t often a man wants to. Now be 


| good, and don’t come tillI call. [Pushes D’ALRoY 
‘out R.2E 


4 Sam, I don’t know what todo. What 
shall I do 

Sam. Have a piece of bread and butter. 

Polly. [running about.) I’m so—so glad! Pm 
frantic! Sam, kiss me! [Sam kisses her.] How I 
'wish I could go tell Esther he’s come back. 
Light the gas, Sam, light the gas. We'll illumi- 
nate! [Runs out R. 2B. 
| Sam. Ym giad the swells are gone, for I can 
open my safety-valve, and let my feelings escape. 
Who'd a thought of this? The dead man comes 
to life, and back from India, just as ’'m going to 
open my new shop. Ill light everything up! 
[Dances. Sings as he lights the two gas-burners 


over mantel, and two candles for L. table, and a 
third on piano.| There, I ought to be given an 
appointment of gas-fitter to the Queen! [Gas up, 
Sully on. Sam takes tray from table to imitate 
coat of arms.| A lion and a hunicorn over my 
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Hautree. Good-bye, then. I feel so glad, you | 
‘know, to have thought you were dead, and now find 
ali up R., Stops, comes to SAM, L.] | 


ered hands.] I think I have made | 
myself offensive to you, sir, many times. I didn’t 
I hope you will forget it and . 


. It isn’t often a man can see his widow. . 
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Act III, Scene 1.) CASTE. 15 | 


door doin’ nothin’—with the lozenge between | Polly. Not dead! She don’t recognize him— | 
them. [Puts tray on table.| Poor Esther! [ In| gone mad, you know. Claude shows her a bit of | 
chair L.] To think of my knowing her when she ribbon—oh; I want a bit of ribbon! [To L. 1 E.as | 
was in the ballet line, then in the honorable line, | if to take down sword-knot.| This will do! 
and then a mamma! no honorables is mammas!; Esther. No, no! not that! Don’t touch that, 
And D’Alroy come back all the way from India| Polly! 
to find a baby and fittings all ready for use! Poor| Polly. Why not? 
thing! ‘There she is, lying with her eyelids hot; Esther. Polly, you have heard of George! I 
and swollen, while that great big dragoon isj|see it in your eyes. I know you have! Oh, Ican 
awaiting out there in the dark, ready to fly at her! bear it, indeed Ican! ‘i'ell me—tell me!—he is 
lips, and half strangle her in his powerful loving ,not—dcad ? 
arms! J’mso glad—I feel so queer. [Hands toeyes.| Polly and Sam. Nol 

Esther. Thank heaven, thank heaven! You say 


you? slept 
Sam. Nothing! The water’s up my meter! eee POLLY plays the piano, then march, Act 2.] 
' Oh, give me some token of his presence—some sign ! 

) . 2 7s 
ESTHER ee RE, SAM dances wp os Come to me! let me touch you! let me feel your 
Esther. [smiles sadly.) How you heave lighted arms clasp me! Come to me, George, come to me! 


up, here! 
Sam. The fact of the matter is, Polly and I are, D’ALROY enters R. 2 E. D., comes down softly 
and acts as ESTHER says. 


going to be married—[up k.]—‘“‘ and ’opes by a 
constant attention to”—India—business—I’m ofl! Esther. I can bear the sight of you! Husband, 
my burner! [ESTHER looks tnto cradle, goes over.come to me! come! He is—he is here! [Fails 
L., takes up dress, sits L. PoLiy follows her,' into D’ALROY’S arms. SAM dances. 
takes seat Tront of her, L. Polly. Sam, Sam! I’m going mad! 

Esther. You'll help me with this dress, Polly ? Esther. [opens her eycs.| Ym not dreaming? It 


Enter POLLy, R. 2 E. he lives—he lives! Iknewit! I had a bright and | 

Polly. Now, then, Sam, what’s the matter with happy dream of him just now! I saw him as I | 
! He isnear—he is here! [c. front, facing audi- : 

| 


Polly. It won't be long before it’s done, now. ‘is reality ? 

Its not unlike the one Josephine wore in the bal-; D’Alroy. Darling! Yes! 

let of—oh! Esther. Oh, how came you here ? 

_ Sam. [comes over to c.] What’s the matter ? D’ Alroy. It is a long stury. 

Polly. Nothing! A needle in my finger!| Esther. My darling! [Embraces him, leads him ' 

[Comes to Sam.] I’ve got it. to cradle. SAM and POLLY embrace. D’ALROY | 
Sam. The needle in your finger? comes down front, takes seat C., with ESTHER | 
Polly. No! an idea in my head ! kneeling beside him. : 
Sam. Did it hurt you much ? D Alroy. Well, if I must tell my own history, I | 


Polly. Stoopid! Oh, Esther, do you remember | will condense it. I was one day on outpost duty, - 
Josephine, in that ballet called ‘Jeanne La Folle, | when I found myself surrounded and taken pris- | 
or, the Return of the Soldier”? You remember, oner. Fortunately, one of my captors wasa native | 
don’t you? [Up R., Sam doton R.] Oh, I recollect; who had been my servant, and to whom I had | 
the scenery so plain! The first act was the vil-| done some little kindnesses. He helped me to es- | 
| lage; a bridge here—a cottage there! Jeanne cape, hid me in a cave, and supplied me with 

comes out to meet the bridegroom, Claude! food. In time, though, he was ordered away. He 
' Claude receives the congratulations of his friends; brought another Sepoy in his stead. But I saw 

—Thank you, thank you, thank you! Claude’s a! at first that this wretch meant to betray me. I | 

soldier! There is a march of soldiers over the! watched him like a lynx. At dusk a Sepoy pick- 

bridge! March of soldiers over the bridge! [Zmi-'et came up. I saw he was going to call out to — 
tates.) Tum, tum, tum tum tumy, etc. ey | them—so J collared him.— 
. come to tear Claude from the arms of his bride at| Esther. You strangled him? Oh! You killed | 
the church pork Claude falls on his knees, bro- | him? | 
| 
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ken-hearte This is—on his knees broken-| D’Alroy. He did not get up again. 
| hearted ! [ Imitates. Polly. [toSam.] You don’t go killing Sepoys! 
| Esther. I don’t half like this! It awakens cruel; Sam. I pay rates and taxes! 
memories ! D Alroy. Havelock and his Scotchmen passed 


Polly. Pooh for your memories! Everything'by. I went out of the village to them. I was | 
isn’t sad! There’s bad news [at table] and there’s|done up. I was sent out to Calcutta, took a berth | 
good news! And it comes sometimes when least /in the “P & O” boat; the voyage restored me, 


expected ! and I brought in the milk ! [ Rises. | 
Esther. Alas! not for me! not for me! 
Polly [sharply.] Why not? [Turns away. Enter MARQUISE, R. 2 E. | 
ickly.} Second act! Village Cross! Enters; Marquise. My dear boy!—dear boy! 
eanne, called La Folle because she has gone [Embraces D’ALROY. | 
| Inad !—[sings air from “ Lucia,”] gone mad, you; D’Alroy. Dear mother ! | 
| know, over the supposed loss of her husband! Marquise. I am so glad to see you ,back again! | 
Sam. Supposed loss? Sam. There’s always some good in women— 
Polly. Supposed loss. even when they’re laclies. 
Esther. hand to heart.| Oh! Marquise. [embraces ESTHER.] My dear daugh- 


Polly. Jeanne gonemad! Claude is not dead!|ter, I hope you will forgive me for my petulance. I | 
He comes back— have brought a little present for your boy—my | 
Esther. Not dead? grandson! [Puts bor on table.) tciow history re- | 
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16 CASTE. [Act III, Scene 1 


peats itself! A similarly unexpected meeting 0c Hautree. Why, you're quite an orator! What | 
curs in Froissart—where it treats of Philippe— ‘makes you so eloquent? Captivity f 
| 
| 


D Alroy. (quickly.] Tremember— DAlroy. No! 
Marquise. [to D’ALROY.] We must take her: Hautree. What then? — 
abroad, and make a lady of her. D’ Alroy. I’m in love with my wife! 


D Alroy. We can’t. Nature has made her it 
already to our hands. | | Enter ECCLES, R. 2 E. 
Marquise. I won't have the little man, or the, Eccles. [bottle in hand to table L.) Bless this 
man that smells of beer! ’appy company! Polly, bring glasses—bring 
‘glasses! a tumbler 711 do for me! Mr. Chairman 
Enter HAUTREE, R. 2 E. ladies and gentlemen, a toast! I have the honor 
Hautree. (crestfallen.] Ob, George! 


: to propose the health of my son, the Right Hon- 
D’Alroy. Why, Hautree, what's the matter? —orable George D’Alroy! Polly, bring the glasses! 


Hautree. Nothing! © .and a bottle of sherry wine for my ladyship—my | 
| DAlroy. But there is, though. 'ladyship! We old people will crack a friendly 
|, Hautree. Well, I don’t mind telling you, old bottle together! A bottle of sherry for my lady- 
' fellow. Pve been thrown. — ‘ship! I’m quite happy to meet you again under 
D'Alroy. Thrown ¢ ‘these altered — circus — circum — stan — cireum— 


Hautree. Ya-as. Read that. [ Gives notes. | I stan— | Leans over table, looking at MARQUISE. 
looked in for the papers as I came along, and; Jy Alroy, Put his head in a bucket. 
found that. | Hautree. George, I—I think I can abate this 

D'Alroy. From Lady Carberry ? nuisance, if not remove him. [Pokes EccLES with 

Hautree. Aud about Lady Florence ? his cane until he looks round and plunges at him. 
_ DAlroy. [reads.)_ “ Mum—um— And would Taxes him to R. front.] Mr. Eccles, don’t you 
inform you that Lady Florence has entered ‘into think, with your talent for liquor, that if you had 
an alliance with Lord Sarby, eldest son of the an allowance of about two pound a week, in some 
Duke of Loamshire, and if you see fit to continue” place like Jersey, where spirits are cheap, you 
~mumy—mum: Isee! Well, a marquis is a big-: could drink yourself to death in about a year ? 


ger swell than a major. Caste, you know, the in-; K¢cles, Well, I—I think I could! I’m sure I'll 
exorable lawsof Caste! You had much better have try! [PoLLy and ESTHER come down Cc. 


looked out for a girl who would have fitted your Polly. You must come see us often. 


station. Ab! and when you found the girl, mar- | Esther. (nods. Aside.) She’ll marry a trades- 
‘Tied her! ‘man and live in a back parlor. I hope she'll be 
Hautree. I daw say! ‘happy! 

D' Alroy. “ True hearts are more than coronets, | Polly. [aside.] She’s going among the grand 
and simple faith than Norman blood !” folks to ride in her coach! Wonder if she eill be 

Hautree. A gentleman can hardly marry a no- happy! [They kiss, POLLY goes up to SAM, L., 
body! ESTHER to MARQUISE, L. 

D'Alroy. You make a mistake. There is no  7yAlroy. My dear! I wish you would play that 
_ Such thing as a nobody ; Nobody is nobody. But air which has rung in my ears, night after night, 

everybody is somebody ! when I was far from you! [ESTHER, to piano R.; 

Hautree. But Caste? ; | plays march in Act IT till curtain. 

DPAlroy. Oh, Caste is all good enough, if not “ Afarchioness. [at cradle.) My gzandson ! 
carried too far. It should exclude the pretentious. pp Alroy. fee on piano, looks at ESTHER.) Ab! 


gue See ee Obed he ee widely 1 Eccurs falls drunk L. U. E. corner. 
brains. Where brains can break through, love: Ja Ve Boe 


- may leap over! | THE END. 
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COSTUMES. 


GEORGE D'ALROY.—<Act 1. Walking-dress, black, except DIXON (a Servant.)—Black suit, white necktie. 
iron-cray pants with black seam; hat. de¢ 2: British oflicer’s 
uniformin, blue, dead gold cord to punts, Act 3; Black suit, 
short-skirted coat, low-crowned black hat. 


CAPTAIN HAUTREE.—<Act 1: Like D'Alroy in same Act; 
cane, eyehtss, clenr-ense, Aef 2: Like D'Alroy ; sword on. | 
Act 3: Black walking-dress, hat and cane. | ESTHER.—<Act 1: Dark red-brown dress, bluck patent leather 

. Y , ). wu? p ’ 

ECCLES.—Aet 1: Shabby black snit, duaty shoes, battered black belt, collar and cuffs, hat and shawl Act 2: Light home dress, 


a 0. es aha j jewelry, hair fashionably dressed, Act 3: Full mourning, wid- 
aa ali es Act2; Black Suit. Act 3: As in Act 1, ow's cap and bands, black crape bonnet to enter with ; pale face. 


SAM.—Acts 1 and 3: Red vest, gray trowsers, white canvas | POLLY.—<Act 1: Mantle, hat and feather, light dress, collar and 
Jucket. Act 2: "Sunday clothes “—very flashy light-gray coat); cuffs. Act 2: Walkine-dress, bat, parasol, Act 3: Smail- 
with black velvet collar, light veet and pants, hat. | check dress, collar, cutis. 


MARQUISE DE ST. MAUR.—Act 2: Rich walking-dress, old- 
fashioned high-front bonnet. flaxen hair, Act 3: Fushiunable 
mourning, bluck and gray trimming; black luce mantle. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—Or. JOHNSON, 


gua NEE 


CHOICE coLtEcrioy 


“COMEDIES, )MEDIES, | a Eeitg 


WITH 


CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 
ADAPTED TO 


JHE Flome fincLe, PRIVATE PHEATRICALS, AND THE ?AMERICAN STAGE. 


“NO. 9. | 


‘SLASHER AND - CRASHER 


WA Farce, in One Act. 


Entered according to Act of Con: reas, In tho year 1376, ath Waear 4 : Genes: in the Office 
of the Librarian of Congress, at Washi 


nyston, D 


Looks contemptuously from one to the other 


' [ 
° 20 ia up the letter, puts tt into his pocket, then 
°| quietly buttons up his coat to the top.| Now go! 


[Motioning SLASHER to leave the house.] Go! 


[The same to CRASHER. 
Slash. and Crash. Go! 
Rosa and Dinah. Go! 


Blow. Go} ee remove those unhappy men! 
BY JOHN MADDISON MORTON, ESQ. Crash. But good gracious, Mr. Blowhard— 
Slash. But, Mr. Blowhard, good gracious— 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. Rosa. Uncle! , 
idteye Adelphi, 1849, Burton's, 1849. Dinah. Brother! 
Benjamin Blowhard.. Mr. ceualer Mr. eo Crash. Explain ! 
Sampson Slasher.....esceeee "Wright * Burton. Slash. Elucidate! 
Christopher Crazher....000- “ Paul Bedford. “ Brougham, ° 
Picdenaul Brewis... * Boreo.  G. Jonton, Blow. You shall hear from me. In the mean- 
John. crececeeee Di "Hurley. time, as I sai fore, go! Ugh! [Looking con- 
mast Bownard. =: ae Hie Harding oie Chapa: temptuously at them as he did before.j John! [Mo- 
tions him toremove SLASHER and CRASHER—JOIIN 
PER Rares eS EAR nce Ue eset Een DS an touches them on the shoulder, and points to Cc. D. 


Upper’ Entrance: 

Door. RELATIVE Posittons.—R. means Right; Left; C. Centre; R. C. Right 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the staze, 
facing the audience. 


SCENE I.—A well-furnished room. Large door at 
c. Large window, L., with white curtains and 
Jringe, blinds, &c., looking on toa garden. 
kR.3 EB A cupboard Rin¥. Another window 
r. Piano L. A table R. Chairs, dc. At the 
rising of the Curfain, BLOWHARD, with SLASH- 
ER and Rosa on his R., and Miss Dinan and 
CRASHER on hist., are ’standing in aline, facing 
the Audience, as in the tag of a piece. 


Blow. Well, a8 you seem to have settled it all be- 


Door | Slash. ‘Slightly crazy—umph ! 


Crash. [taking SLASHER’S arm, and aside to 
him as a go up.| Can you form any idea, eh? 
ars ave you the slightest conception— 


ras 
rash. Rather peculiar—eh? 
[When near 
C. D., they turn round, but find JoHN close behind 
them, who points to door. 

Aaa shouting.) Such conduct, Mr. Blow- 


Slash. Yes, Mr. Blowhard—such conduct, Mr. 
Blowhard— 

Blow. [vociferating.} Go! [SLasHER and 
CRASHER bang their hats on their heads, and hur- 


tween you, all I can say, my dear Slasher, is, that| ry out armtnarm,C. JOHN shuts door after them. 


Rosa is Pe searpe take her, and make her a good 
husband. (SLASHER takes Rosa’s arm under his.] 
And as for you, Mr. Crasher, why, if Sister Dinah 
says yes, I don’t see why I should say no. [CRASH- 
ER takes DINAH’S arm under his.) Come, that’s 
settled—and now all that remains is to make our 
appeal here— 
that our kind friends before us will, on this occa- : 
sion, reward our efforts to amuse them with their 


ER and CRASHER, and then tears open letter—, 
starts, looks again at SLASHER and CRASHER— 
who, with Rosa and Miss DINAH, exchange looks 
of surprise. BLOWHARD reads the letter to him- 
self.) Ha! [Looks severely at SLASHER. Reading 


eee to Audience|—trusting mean? 


indulgent appro—[Sreing JOHN, who enters at ago since L 
; wing, D.] Well, what do you want? [JoHw tial ardor, enlisted as a trumpeter into the Innis- 
beckons to BLOWHARD, who goes to him—JOuN killen Dragoons. 
whispers and gives him a letter—mutual whis- jor, and, as such, went through the Peninsular, 
pers—BLOWHARD looks alternately at SLASH- and finished at Waterloo. By that time I found 


on.} Umph! [Looks indignantly at CRASHER.] , 


The window, L., ts pulled up, and SLASHER and 
CRASHER put their heads in, and kiss their hands 
to the ladies—JOHN hastily slams down window— 
then, on a sign from BLOWHARD, makes a milita- 
ry salute, and exits, L. D. 

Dinah, [L.] Now, brother, what does all this 


Rosa. 


be c.}] Yes, uncle—what is all this about? 
Blow. 


Listen. It’sjust five-and-forty years 
enjamin Blowhard, fired with mar- 


I soon got to be Trumpet Ma- 


that I had blown the trumpet of victory so often 
that I hadn’t a bit of breath left in my body. Be- 
sides, the fun wasallover. So I got my discharge 
and my pension—three shillings and sixpence a 
day. Well, shortly after, one of our Majors died 

—iDare Devil Dick,” as we used to call him—a 
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regular good ’un for fighting—just like me. We 
were always in the thick on’t! He had thirteen 
bullets in him. That was a tidy allowance, but I 
beat him by two, and he honored me for it—and 
what’s more, he proved it by leaving me the few 
thousands he had manayed to scrape together. 
He had no wife—no little ones, or I wouldn’t have 
touched a half-penny. Well—there I was —a 
gentleman. I send for you—here you come—all 


at once you find out that you want husbands— 
: natural enough in Rosa—[to DInsH]—but rather | 


absurd in you. Nevermind! Well, one of them 
I liked the name as soon as I 
heard it. Slasher! There was something that 
- went to my old heart in every letter of it! The 
other was Mr. Crasher. Another glorious name! 
Slasher and Crasher! I gave my consent at once, 
! and saw in perspective a whole regiment of fine 
! gallant little Slashers and Crashers springing up 
| 


: was Mr. Slasher. 


about me toinherit my property. But now there’s 
i anend on’t! It can’t be—it mustn’t be—it shan’t 
be! This letter— [Taking out the letter. 

Rosa. Anything about Mr. Slasher ? 

Dinah. Does it concern Mr. Crasher ? 

Blow. Rather! They’re not men! 

Rosa and Dinah. Not men? 

Blow. I mean they are not worthy the name— 
they are sneaks’ 

Rosa and Dinah. Sneaks! 

Blow. Poltroons—cowards ! | 

Rosa. Coward? Mr. Slasher? 

Blow. Had his hat knocked over his eyes in the 
grand stand on the race-course yesterday—accom- 
panied by a blow from a foot—from behind—which 
he pocketed. 

Rosa. The foot f 

Blow. The insult. iat L., and back to c.] 
Oh, that old Benjamin Blowhard, ex-Trumpet Ma- 
jor of the Inniskillens, should ever have breathed 
the same atmosphere with such a—Ugh! 

‘ Rosa. Well, but, uncle—perhaps it didn’t hurt 
im. 

Blow. Pshaw ! 

Dinah. But, brother Blowhard—what has all 
this to do with Mr. Crasher f 

Blow. Everything. Crasher’s as bad as Slasher. 
There’s a pair of them. Hore—here he is in 


Uxbridge Anti-Dueling Association.” The poor, 
mean-spirited, gy race ea R. and back c. 
; Dinah. Hold, brother Blowhard—I admire him 

or it. 
Blow. Do you? Then you'd better marry him 
| —but let me tel] you that not one single penny of 
‘Dare Devil Dick’s” money shall go to a paltry fel- 
low, who publicly proclaims that he won’t fight a 
' duel—or to another who takes a kick as he would 

a compliment. No, never—by the blood of the 
' Blowhards, never! Now don’t begin to cry, Rosa. 
' Pll soon find another husband for you. Indeed, 
| I’ve got one. 

Rosa. Where ? 

Blow. ‘‘In my mind’s eye, Horatio.” And as 


SLASHER AND CRASHER. 


'immediately—in a devil of a bold hand, too, with 


fiery red ink—and if they ever dare show their 
cowardly faces here again, ’1I—TI’ll kick—no, one 
of them doesn’t mind that—I’ll challenge—no, the 
other doesn’t care about that! Yll—Ugh! 
[ Dashes L. D. open, and exit, slamming ti after him. 

Rosa. Oh, my dear aunt Dinah! 

Dinah. Ob, my dear niece Rosa! 

Rusa. Here’s a change in the home department ! 

Dinah. Quite a revolution! 

Rosa. Who could have thought that your Mr. 
Crasher was a coward? 

Dinah. Who could have imagined that your Mr. 

‘Slasher was a sneak ? 


' Rosa. Nevermind. If I was in your place, aunt, 
I'd never give up Mr. Crasher. 


Dinah. And if I stood in your shoes, Rosa, I'd 
die before I resigned Mr. Slasher. 

Rosa. And yet, aunt, to be married toa coward! 
_ Dinah. Pooh! the man who marries can’t be a 
coward. 


Rosa. But uncle Blowbard says he’s got another | 
That Lieutenant Brown that | 


husband for me. 
he’s always talking about, ’ll be bound. But I'll 
never have him. 

Dinah. Then suppose we break out into open 
rebellion, and let our cry be Crasher— 

Rosa. Slasher— 

Dinah. Or death! 

Rosa. Or—no, that’s going a little too far. 

Dinah. Pshaw! How should a poor little inex- 
| perienced chit like you, show a proper spirit ? 
| Rosa. Chit, indeed! - Recollect, my case isn’t 
quite so desperate as yours. 

Dinah. Do you allude to my age, miss ? 

Rosa. I don’t allude to your youth, ma’am. 

Dinah. Impudent hussy! 

Rosa. Unfeeling middle-aged creature ! 

Dinah. Hold your tongue! 

Rosa. I shan’t! 

Dinah. Very well—very well! 
say is, May you never become Mrs. Slasher! 
| Rosa. Andmay you pine in vain for your Crasher! 

Dinah. Oh—it?s—too much! 

Bursts out sobbing, and extt into room, BR. 3 E. 


osa. [watching her out.) Well, I think I'll have 


a good cry, too. [Feeling in her pocket.| No, I 


rint 
—‘‘Christopher Crasher, Esq., President of the | can’t—I haven’t got my pocket handkerchief. If 


I could only see Mr. Slasher again fora few min- 
| utes. Poor dear Sampson! perhaps he’s been un- 
justly accused, after all. 


work of some unknown rival, who envied him the 
treasure he was going to possess in me. 


SLASHER appears atc. D., and looks cautiously tn. 


Slash. Miss Rosa! 
' Rosa. Oh, Sampson—is that you? Come in— 
don’t be afraid. Why, how pale you are! 

Slash. Yes—I’m flushed—that is—I mean— 

Rosa. What is the matter with you? 

Slash. Matter? Can you seriously ask it ? Ro- 
‘sa, I ask you seriously, can you seriously ask it? 


Then all I can 


This blow—from a foot 
—from behind—may be a wicked fabrication—the 


_ for you, sister Dinah—Now, damn it, don’t you Hasn’t that old ruffian, Mr. Blowhard—I speak 
begin to blubber! Ifyow're still fool enough to respectfully of him, because he’s your uncle—I re- 
wish to get married, why, you must look out for peat, hasn’t he suddenly, and in the most gro- 
yourself. |tesque manner possible, turned me out of his dom- 

Rosa and Dinah. Well, but— icile? Me—his nephew elect—and without ex- 

Blow. Silence! I’mdetermined—resolved! Look plaining his reasons. I require his reasons—I 
upon me as one solid, immovable lump of granite demand his reasons—I am here to be put in pos- 
—so Ill write to these two poor miserable things , session of his reasons! 
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Scene 1.) SLASHER AN 
Rosa. Then you haven’t received his letter? | 
Slash. I had one about three weeks ago. 

Rosa. I mean, explanatory of his strange be- 
havior. | 

Slash. ’Gad, you may well callit strange. I’m. 
quite bewildered ! 

Rosa. Then I think I can enlighten you. You. 


aaa 
are, doubtless, aware of my uncle’s enthusiastic ; 


Slash. Why he turned me out of the house? 
You don’t mean that? Well, I had no idea he 


was such a precious old pump! I wish to speak | 


respectfully of Mr. Blowhard, because he’s your 
uncle—but I really had noconception he was such 
a stupid old fool! I'll go and explain it all to him 
this moment— [ Going L. 
Rosa. Explain it all to me, Sampson—it will be 


admiration of manly courage ? 

Slash. Oh, yes—I certainly have heard him 
come it rather powerfully upon that subject—but, 
you know, we are all alittle insane upon some 
point or other. 

Rosa. Insane! 


I happen to agree with him— 
and so would you, if you had been in the army. 
Slash. You said if! I have been in the army! 

Rosa. You in the army ? 

' Slash. Yes, in the militia—in which, I may say, 
I rather distinguished myself during the length- 

ened period of three weeks—that is, till I could 

| get a substitute. 


substitute, did you? 
Slash. Rather! In the first place, I found that 
I didn’t cut a very imposing figure in regimentals. 


appendages ! 

' my youthful nature that I felt it my duty, as a 
man and a Christian, to check it—which I did ef- 

fectually, by going into the oil and varnish line. 

Rosa. But surely, Mr. Slasher, if any man were 
to offer you an insult, you would notice it ? 

Slash. Notice it! I rather think I should. I 
should request him, as a particular favor, not todo 
it again. 

Rosa. Oh—that’s all? 

Slash. [astonished.] That’s all? Good graci- 
ous, Miss Rosa, you wouldn’t have me poke my 
cotton umbrella down the man’s throat, would 
yout You wouldn’t have me lay wait for my un- 
suspecting victim, and give him one for his nob 
with a bludgeon, would you? 

Rosa. Alas! then I fear it’s but too true ! 

Slash. Too true! what’s too true? As you evi- 
| dently know what’s too true, J should like to 


- Rosa. [with slight contempt.) Oh, you got a 


| 
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know what’s too true, too. 

Rosa. [with intention.] Tell mo, 
race-course yesterday ? 

Slash. I certainly was. Iwas in the grand stand. 

Rosa. I know you were—and what’s worse, un- | 
cle knows it, too! And what’s worse than all, | 
uncle knows what took place in the grand stand. 

Slash. Ecod, so do I—for I lost my money. I 
backed the favorite—but when the signal was 
given to start, hang me if tho gentleman didn't | 
take to kicking! ; ! 

Rosa. [looking severely at him.] I’m told he 
wasn’t the only gentleman that took to that. | 

Slash. Yes, he was. The others went off 
quietly enough. It cost me a matter of nine half 
crowns. 

Rosa. Besides a new hat—eh? [Signiffcantly, 
and making the motion of crushing a hat.} 

Slash. [tmitating her—Aside.| I can’t make out. 
her telegraphic signals at all! Eh—no—yes !—, 
Of course—now I understand—now I see what! 
you're driving at. Ha, ha, ha! capital! ha, ha, 
ha! supreme! Then you've heard the ridiculous, 
circumstance—eh f | | 

Rosa. Yes, Sampson, and so has my uncle. 
And now you know why— 


were you ontho | 


|just the same thing. Besides, I’m on thorns, and 
-unele isn’t. Now, then, begin—make haste— 

i Slash. Well, then, you must know, I was in the 
front row of the grand stand yesterday,and when 
ithe horses started—when I say the horses, I don’t 
mean my horse—because, as I said before— 

| Rosa. Never mind what you said before. 

Slash. Very well. Then, as I said before—no. I 
don’t mean that—however, away went the horses 
'—when I say the horses, as I said before—pshaw ! 
—well, away they went—and then all of a sudden 
there was a cry of ‘‘Hats off in front!” It was 
pouring with rain at the time—however, I was 
about to comply with the request, when some in- 
dividual in the background—probably unable to 
restrain his impatience—shouted out, ‘‘ Now, 
|spooney !” and in the most considerate manner 


ba 
did? 

Slash. All that’s worth mentioning—except that I 
might perhaps have experienced at the same time a 
sort of a—kind ofa—slight concussion. When I say 
slight, I mean something closely resembling what I 
should imagine to be the shock of an earthquake! 
You'll excuse me particularizing the precise locali- 
ty whore it alighted. However, as everybody 
| laughed, and evidently considered it a devilish 
good joke, why, I— 
é: Boe [severely.] You quietly pocketed the af- 

ont 
| Slash. Of course I did—especially as it was all 
'a@ mistake. 

Rosa. A mistake ? 
, Slash. Yes—for while I was frantically endea- 
‘voring to replace my hat in the position which a 
hat usually occupies on a man’s head, I distinctly 
heard the individual before alluded to cry out 
“ Beg pardon, old fellow—I thought it was Grim- 
shaw!” He distinctly said he thought it was— 

Rosa. Pshaw! 

Slash. No, not Shaw—Grimshaw! I’m sure it 
was Grimshaw! I'll lay three half crowns to one 


it was Grimshaw! Of course ] couldn’t go and | 


massacre a fellow creature—it might be a fellow- 


parishioner—who knows—because he thought I | 
was Grimshaw! Such a proceeding might be tolera- 


ted among the Ojibbeways, but not in England— 
not in civilized England—no, no! 

Rosa. But still it was an insult. 

Slash. Of course it was—but it was intended 
for Grimshaw, not forme! Oblige me by bearing 


that important pointin view. The gentleman in | 
d may have had a spite against — 


the backgroun 
Grimshaw, and Grimshaw may have deserved 
what he got—when I say what ke got, I mean 
what J got—but still it was as Grimshaw that I 


got what I got, and therefore it stands to reason | 


that Grimshaw, and Grimshaw alone, ought to 


feel offended and hurt—for it did hurt confound- | 


edly. 


Rosa. Well, Sampson,-I dare say your argu- | 
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Only conceive me in a shell jacket, without any possible saved me the trouble of taking my hat | 
Besides, such was the ferocity of off by Knccking it over my eyes! 
Rosa. [looking fixedly at him.] Was that all he . 
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| 
ment is very good, but I’m afraid it won't satisfy; Crash. It’s hard—very hard to be torn from 
my uncle. He says that you are a—a— You the object of one’s fondest affections, Mr. Slasher ! 
won't be offended, Sampson ? [ Crying. 
Slash. NotI. I defy anybody to offend me. Slash. Don’t be pathetic! Besides, tears don’t 
Rosa. Then uncle says that you are—a coward! | become you—you make such frightful faces that 
Slash. A coward! Don’t be alarmed, Rosa. As I can’t bear to look at you. 
he’s your uncle, Pll spare his life. Not a word—| Crash. Perhaps you don’t mind losing your 
I’m determined to spare his iife—no power on, budding Rose ? 
earth shall prevent me sparing his life ! Slash. Just as much as you do your full-blown 
Rosa. You must do more if you wish to marry | Dinah ! 
me and satisfy my uncle. You must call your; Crash. And shall we suffer the remorseless 
aggressor out! ’ |Blowhard to trample on us? 
Slash. It’s very easy to say ‘‘call him out.” I| Slash. [alarmed.] Good gracious! You don’t 


don’t know him—I didn’t even see him. How! mean to say that he’s addicted to that barbarous 


could I, with my eyes knocked over my hat—I | practice? 


- Inean, with my hat knocked over my eyes! Be-| Crash. I mean shall we quietly allow him to 


sides, Grimshaw’s the man to do it, not me! doom us to despair! Never! [Grasping SLASH- 
Rosa. Well, Sampson, I hope your explanation | ER’s arm.] Follow my advice, and we'll beat him 

will be as satisfactory to my uncle as it is to me— | yet. 

but you know his opinion on the subject. Slash. [very quickly.] I shan’t touch him! I 
Slash. Yes—his opinion on the subject is, that ' beg distinctly and solemnly to declare that I shan’t 

Tought to go out and be shot at, simply because | touch him! 


there happens to be a striking resemblance be-. Crash. Hush! I don’t mean that. 


tween my back view and the back view ofacer-! Slask. But Ido! I will not lay even so much 

tain Grimshaw. But I decidedly don’t intend to as a finger on that gray-haired trumpeter! 

do anything of the sort. Ina decided and loud tone. 
Blowhard. [without, R. 3 E.] Rosa! Rosa! Crash. Hush—and listen to me. Mr. Blowhard, 
Rosa. My uncle’s voice! [To SLASHER, tho is, with that headlong precipitation which usually 

making his way towards c. D.] You're not going, characterizes the British Dragoon, has taken it 

Sampson ? ‘into his head that we area couple of cowards. 
Slash. Why, it just occurs to me that I’ve left Doesn’t your blood boil at the very word? 

Slash. Boil? no—it doesn’t even simmer. Be- 
Rosa. Nonsense! stay where you are, and Ill sides, this is a free country. Every man isentitled 

be back again immediately. Erit L. {to his opinion. 
Slash. A very likely matter, indeed, that ’'m| Crash. Of course. Don’timagine that I’m in- 

going to get into Grimshaw’s shoes, and fight sensible to that glorious birthright of a Briton! 

Grimshaw’s battles in Grimshaw’s shoes! Why, 'Then I presume you are willing to allow this Mr. 


Grimshaw himself couldn’t expect it. I have that Blowhard to crush you, totorture, to lacerate you! : 
high opinion of Grimshaw’s sense, that I’m sure: Slash. I really wish you wouldn’t, sir! First — 


he couldn’t expect it! [Sitting down to piano.] I’m to be trampled on—then I’m to be crushed, 
The thing’s absurd—ridiculous—monstrous! | and tortured, and lacerated! I don’t admire your 
[Bangs the piano with both his fists. style of conversation, Mr. Crasher. I shall feel 

obliged by your changing your style, Mr. Crasher! 


_ Enter CRASHER, C., with an open letter in his hand.|  cyaop. Then, in one word, will you quietly give 


Crash. That ever I should have received such up your adored Miss Rosaf 
a letter as this! I, who felt such a gush of pride' Slash. Of course I’d rather not give her up—but 
at being considered worthy to fill the presidential if I do give her up, I shall give her up quietly. I 
chair of ‘The Uxbridge Anti-Dueling Associa-'! certainly shan’t go and kick up a row about it. 


 tion”—to think that this fire-eating old dragoon' Crash. Followmy advice, and she’s yours. What 


should have seized upon that bright epoch of my do you say? 

existence as a reason for turning me out of bis| Slash. What doIsay? Why, I say that what 
house! What’s to be done? Give up my beloved I say will depend a good deal on what you say. 
Dinah! Impossible! Then { suppose I must be-! Crash. Then my plan isthis—[ Looking myster- 


gin to fight a duel or two a day, and seriously set tously about him,theninahalfwhisper to SLASHER. | 


_ about depopulating the parish. To be sure, ifsuch —We must humbug old Blowhard—in other 


an exhibition could only be incurred without my words, make him believe that we’rea couple of 

incurring the slightest possible risk—but how? desperate dogs. And, in order to bring that 

[Here SLASHER, who has been lost in reflection, about, we must contrive somchow or other to get 

gives the piano another violent blow.] I wish you, up a quarrel—tben a fight. 

wouldn't. [Starting—sees SLASHER. Aside.) Ha!) Slash. A fight—who between ? 

egad! I’ve half a mind to venture. Mr. Slasher’s. Crash. You and me, of course. Then, in the 

just the sort of man to jump at such a proposal! second place— 

[Zo SLASHER, and beckoning.} Hist! ([Looks, Slash. Don’t trouble yourself about your second 

carefully ubout him, then goes to SLASHER—takes place, sir! I object to your first place—I object to 

him by the arm and brings him forward—then the place in toto, sir—I might say, totally in toto! 

looks carefully about him again. ‘I object to the principle of the thing—I object 
Slash. Don’t hurry yourself, sir ! ‘till more to the practice of the thing—in short, I 
Crash. [ina half whisper.) Blowhard’s a funny | object to the thing altogether. Why should we get 


_ fellow—eh, Mr. Slasher ? up a fight between you and me! I say, between 


Slash. His humor may be perfectly convulsive, you and me, why should we get upa fight ? You’ve 
Mr. Crasher, but I confess I do not see it. inever offended me—or if you have, I forgive you— 
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SLASHER AND CRASHER. 21 


Scene 1.) 


| from the very interstices of my heart I forgive you! | Rosa. Yes. Why, dear me, you're still very pale. 
And I am sure I’ve never offended you—at least, | 


if I have, I apologize—I beg your pardon. I am 
prepared to goon continually begging your par- 
don for any length of time you think proper to 


| mention ! 


Slash. Rosa, do you love me? 
[Eagerly, and seizing Rosa’s hand. 

Rosa. Can you doubt it, Sampson? 

Slash. Then instantly convey that man before 


the bench of magistrates, and have him bound 


Crash. Don’t talk nonsense, Mr.S. Surely my over to keep the peace towards all Her Majesty’s 


plan of the campaign is intelligible enough—and, | subjects—me in particular. 
. depend upon it, the victory must be ours! There- 


fore it’s perfectly understood between us that from 
this moment we are foes—deadly foes ! 

Slash. Well, but— 

Crash. Silence, Mr. S.! Well, youtake the ear- 
liest opportunity of insulting me in the presence 
of old Blowhard—I retaliate, and throw some- 
thing orother at your head—my hat—or my 
snuft-box—or the music-stool, or— 

Slash. Yowll excuse me, but— 

Crash. Slience, Mr. 8.! 
you call me “‘no gentleman,” or a “ rascal ?” 

Slash. Let’s say ‘‘ rascal ’—it’s more distingué ! 

Crash. Silence, Mr. S.! Then, as a matter of 
course, I knock you down. 

Slash. [very quickly.| No, no! 


know he’s just come. 


odious Brown ! 


Well—upon which |that I’ve heard that name before. 
Brown? 


| 
| 
| 
Rosu. That man! What man? Oh, I see you | 
Slash. Just come? You mean he’s just gone. 
Rosa. Who? 
Slash. Crasher—the sanguinary Crasher ! | 
Rosa. Never mind Mr. Crasher. 
Slash. But I do mind him. 


Rosa. Pshaw—our business is with Brown, the 


Slash. Brown? Brown? I would almost swear 
But who is 


Slash. Foot Marines or Horse Marines? 
Rosa. What can it matter? 
Slash. But, tell me. Wherefore, wherefore 


Rosa. A young Lieutenant of Marines. | 
| 


Crash. Silence, Mr. 8.! Well, you knock me should Brown, the marine, be more odious to you 


down, if you prefer it. 
Slash. I do—infinitely ! 


Crash. Then, of course, follows a scene of mu--/ to ma 


tual recrimination. You shout for pistols—I 


scream for swords—you take Mr. Blowhard as |the marine? 
your second—I select my friend—[in a half whis- |arms.] I repeat, never 
upon—one I’m always | Once more— 


1d en I can depen 
lending money to—you understand ! 
[ Nudging SLASHER. 
Slash. Will you just alow me— 


Crash Silence, Mr. S.! Well, my friend loads |—your Brown especially. 
the pistols—when I say ‘‘loads them,” I mean—|ing as a gentleman and a marine. 
Well, we fire—bang, bang—/| marines have feelings. 


you understand ! 
again—bang—bang—several times more—bang, 


bang—bang, ee 
Slash. [terrified.| Pooh! pooh! 
Crash. Silence, Mr. S.! At last we throw away 


our pistols, and rush upon each other sword in |for here he comes. 


than any other Brownf 


| mean to do? 


trumpet. 


Rosa. PUREE .] Because uncle means him | 
me! : 
Slash. You? Rosa? You become Mrs. Brown | 
Never ! [Clasping Rosa in his . 

! [Clasping her again.] | 
Aliout to repeat embrace. | 
Rosa. Be quiet, Sampson. Now, what do you : 


Why, astonish the Browns 
I'll appeal to his feel- | 
I presume 


Slash. Mean to do? 


Rosa. But should he be deaf to your entreaties? 
Slash. Then I'll have recourse to a speaking 
I’m determined he shall hear me. 

Rosa. Then you’ve a capital opportunity now, 
[Pointing off at c. Then to 


hand—seconds interfere and tear us apart—insist SLASHER, who gives evident symptoms of alarm.] | 
upon our shaking hands—we rush jnto each other’s Be firm, and say what you think boldly. 


arms—old Blowhard is perfectly satisfied—swears 
we are a couple of gallant fellows—consents to 


Slash. So I will—but just now I don’t happen 


to know really what to think, so I'll retire for a 


our marriage, and the thing’s done—ha, ha, ha! few moments, and think a little what 1 do think. 


tee SLASHER, who is about to speak.| Silence, 
r.S.! Now [Pm off—but Pll soon be back, and 


ER’s hand|—we shall soon meet again, and don’t 
forget that we are foes—deadly foes! Insult— 
snuff-box—music-stool—pistols—swords—ha, ha! 
[To SLASHER, who has been endeavoring through 
this speech to get in a word.] Silence, Mr. S.! 
[Runs out at c. 
Slash. [shouting with all his might.) Stop that 
man! seize that man! Put that man in a dun- 


goodness ! 
man’s evil passions have over him, who can coolly 
meditate the shying of a music-stool at a fellow- 
creature’s head. It won’t bear thinking about! 


Enter Rosa, at door, L. 3 E. 


Rosa. Oh, Sampson ! 
Slash. lapelars & 
[Seeing Rosa.] Oh, Rosa, is it you? 


ly partial to jams in general—but gooseberry in 
particular—I don’t mind going in for a short 
period. You'll let me know when I can appear. | 
Some signal or other— : 


chord, as I sha 
geon several fect below the surface of the earth! jams. 
Was there ever such aferocious biped? Gracious couldn't favor me with the exact whereabouts of 
What fearful dominion must that. the 

Rosa. Goin—do! [Closes door upon SLASHER, 
and sits down to piano and sings.] ° 


Rosa. Then go in here. [Opening door RB. F.] 
No—my uncle’s coming! 
then—[ fencing at SLASHER with his stick.) You 1. 35. 
understand—ha, ha—nothanks! [ShakingSLasH- | Aunt 


Here—[opening door 
Nonsense! ‘This isthe cupboard where 

inah keeps her preserves. 

Slash. Her preserves? ‘Then, asI am decided- 


Rosa. A chord on the piano. 

Slash. Then give me along chord, and a strong 
probably be busy among the 
in—then appears again.) You 


[ Goes 
gooseberry, could you ? 
“ Al diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon!" 
Brown. (who enters at c., and advances behind 


] Keep your distance, sir.|Rosa.] Brava! brava! 
Rosa. [ pretending surprise.) Oh, sir—[Rising. | 
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Brown. Don’t move, I beg! 
Rosa. [sitting down immediately, and singing. ] 
“The little dog laughed 
To seo such sport, 
And the cat ran away with the spoon!" 
Blow. [entering at L. D.] There, Lieutenant— 
what do you say to that? That's something like 
singing, eh? Words and music both her own. 


6) 


Nelson,” or “ Saturday Night at Sea,” or— 

Rosa. [getting up.] Lor, uncle—you know I 
hate the sea, and everything belonging to it! 

Blow. [aside to her.\| Hush! 

Brown. [aside.] Umph! Flattering for me / 

Blow. Rosa, this is my friend, Lieutenant Brown 
—a fine, dashing, gallant fellow! 

Brown. Oh! 

Blow. Don’t be modest, Brown. Bless you, my 
little Rosa, here, is a great admirer of fine, dash- 
ing, gallant fellows, I can tell you. Takes after 
me in that! 

Slush. [opening door, L. 3 E., and examining a 
pot of jam, which he holds in his hand.] Black 
currant! { Disappears. 

Blow. (to BRown.] Beg pardon—you said some- 
thing? 

Brown. Not I! 

Blow. Ob! Well, Rosa—my friend Brown was 
all anxiety for an introduction to you. Here he 
is—and if you only fancy him balf as much as I 
do—my friend Brown dines with us, so you must 
keep him company while I run and order the din- 
ner. What shall we have? 

Slash. [appearing again.] Rhubarb! 

Lela aaah 

Blow. [to Brown.] Beg pardon—you said 
something ! 

Brown. Not I! 

Blow. Ob! Well, Ill leave you together. 
Aside to BROWN.] Cut out that cowardly fellow, 
slasher, or Dll never forgive you. Good-bye, 
Rosa. (Aside to her.] Give me such a fellow as 

that for a nephew, and, egad! you'll: make me 
the happiest old— 

Slash. [appearing again, and in a loud tone of 
satisfaction.] Pickles. appears 

Blow. {to Brown.] Beg pardon—you said 
something ? 

Brown. Not tT! 


at each other, then quickly withdraw their eyes. 
— This is repeated tio or three times. 

Brown. [aside.| I suppose I ought to speak! 

Rosa. [aside.| The marine can’t expect me to 
begin the conversation ! 

Brown. [aside.] Here goes! [Aloud.] Miss! 

Rosa. Sir? 

Brown. As I was saying—Miss—I— 

Rosa. Sir? 

Brown. (aside.] We shan’t get on very fast at 
| this rate. [Aloud.] Allow me to—to observe, Miss 
, —that is—it’s remarkably warm to-day ! 

Rtosa. Yes, sir, quite chilly! 

Brown. Exactly ! Your worthy uncle was good 
enough to say—I mean to—hint—that—seen the 
Chinese junk, Miss? 

Rosa. No, sir, but uncle took me to Richmond. 

Brown. Ah, that’s much the same thing—uno, I 
don’t mean that—of course! I’m afraid you find 
my conversation rather dull ? 

Rosa. Very insipid, indeed! 
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SLASHER AND CRASHER. 


Rosy, Just give my friend Brown “ The Death of 


Blow. Oh! [Goes outc., BROWN and Rosa look 


{Scene 1- 


| Brown. You're very kind! But you see, Miss, 
whenever I find myself in company with—with 
—[Aside.] Damn it, Pll go it a bit !—with a nice 
young woman— ee ’m getting desperate I— 
[ mean, with a lovely, fascinating, accomplished 
female—I somehow or other, invariably become 
quite—quite— 
| Rosa. Quite stupid ? 

Brown. Yes. [Suddenly.] No, no! 
naturally of a modest and retiring disposition— 

Rosa. If you think of retiring, sir, pray don’t 
let me prevent you. 
_ Brown. Yow're very good. I mean, that when- 
ever I have occasion to make a request, however 
trifling, of a lady, I feel a sort of hesitation—a 
kind of overpowering diffidence—that—give us a 
‘song, wil? you? 
| Rosa. I’ve such a terrible cold in my head. 
| [Lmitating. 
| Brown. Your nose does look rather red! No—I 
don’t mean that! I shall be most happy to ac- 
company you. [Going to piano. 

Rosa. Do you piay ? 

Brown. Not much. [Striking two or three 
‘ chords—SLASHER comes running in from door, L. 
3 E. Rosa _ slightly screams and runs out at 
L. BROWN and SLASHER look at one another in 
astonishment. SLASHER’S mouth ts daubed twith 
jam. 

Brown. [looks after Rosa, then atSLASHER, then 


'guddenly.| Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Slash. {aside.| He seems a good-tempered sort 
of a creature, whatever he is! [Very loud.] Ha, 
ha, ha! 

Brown. coming down quickly to SLASHER.} I 
see it all! Ha, ha! 


Slash. {aside.] He sees it all! [Aloud.] You 
don’t say so? Ha, ha, ha! 
Brown. So that was the signal, eh? You funny 
‘rogue! — [Nudging SLASHER. 
Slash. What? you highly entertaining dog! 
[Nudging BROWN. 
Brown. What? why the— [Imitating run- 
ning up and down the scales of piano with both 
hands. 


| Slash. [intently watching Brown's hands.] Oh, » 


the— 

Brown. &o, sir, we are rivals, eh ? 

Slash. Rivals ? Then you are Brown, the odious 
Brown! And do I really stand in the presence of 
that illustrious marine? 

[Looking at him with profound admiration. 

Brown. No compliments, if you please, Mr. 

‘Slasher, for ’m inclined to believe that is your 


(Imitating. 


name ? 

Slash. You may take your oath of it, sir! 

Brown. [pretending to assume a scrious man- 
‘ner.| Then, as I said before, sir—we are rivals. 

Slash. I regret it, captain, you’ve no idea bow 
‘much I regret it, major, but still we needn’t be 
enemies, general! [Taking Brown’s hand, and 
“pressing it. 

Brown. 
it.) Halloa: 
| Slash. It’s only gooseberry. 

Brown. Of course you are aware, Mr. Slasher, 
that I might call you out. 
| Slash. You certainly might, my dear brigadier. 
The only question is, whether I should come out 
if you did. 

Brown. Ha, ha, ha! 


[snatching away his hand, and wiping 


But being | 
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Scene 1.) -« SLASHER AND. CRASHER. 23 


Slash. [very loud.] Ha, ha, ha! [Aside.] He’s| Blow. No? 
a delicious young man! Crash. No; I have sent in my resignation, from 


Brown. In other words, you would rather re- the consciousness that, upon the eae provo- 


sign Miss Rosa? cation, my natural impetuosity would burst forth, 
Slash. Rather would I tear her from my bosom ‘scattering destruction on all around me! [ Wink- 

several times, than consign a gallant marine to ing at SLASHER, and making signs for him to say 

despair ! You little Know my enthusiastic admira- | somcthing.] Why the deuce don’t he begin! 


tion of that distinguished corps ! Slash. (uside.] What can he be distorting his 
Brown. Ha, ba, ha! features in that fearful way about ? 
Slash. {very loud.] Ha, ha, ha! (Aside.] He’s Blow. and Brown. Ha, ha, ha! 

perfectly exquisite! .- Crash. [sharply to SLASHER.] What were you 


Brown. Harkye, Mr. Slasher—if you had pre- pleased to observe, sir? 
suined to dispute my intentions to the young lady,,; Slash. I? : 
of course we should have settled the affairin the; Crash. Yes, sir—you—you! [ Winking, etc., 
usual manner ! again at SLASHER. 

Slash. [bothered.] Ah! tossed up for her! Slash. Pooh! I didn’t say anything. 

Brown. But as you love her, and asI believe; Crash. But you were going to say something. 
she is not insensible to your personal attractions, | [Making signs.] I repeat, you were going to say 


| why, I at once withdraw from the field—in other | something! [Making stronger signals. 
words. I resign all claim to her hand. Blow. A ee erga Holloa! Crasher. showing 
Slash. Brown, you're a great creature—an fight? Ha, ha! 


enormous creature! By Jove! England may well; Dinah. [to CRASHER.] Christopher. 

be proud of her marines! Slash. [to CRasH.] The lady says Christopher ! 
Brown. But that’s not all. PU speak to Mr.| Crash. Ne Miss DINAH.] Excuse me, madame, 

Blowhard in your favor. To be sure he’s very; but when Mr. Slasher thinks proper to shrug 

much prejudiced against you; he even goes to the his shoulders at every word I say— 


length of saying that if you were challenged, you [Making more signs. 
would not go on to the ground with a stout heart.| Slash. Me? Now I appeal to any one— 
Now that must be a mistake. Blow. You certainly did, Slasher. Ha, ha, ha! 
Slash. A very great mistake—for I shouldn’t| Brown. Nodoubt about it. [Aside to SLASHER. ] 
go at all. Don’t be bullied ! 
Brown. You wouldn’t fight ? Slash. I won’t! Harkye, Christopher— 


Slash. Of course not. What an absurd question. | Crash. [aside.] It’s all right, he’s going to be- 
Brown. Pshaw! It’s nothing when youre used | gin. [Aloud.] Well, sir? [Zhreatening—then ma- 
to it. You might, perhaps, feel a little uncomfort- | king signs to SLASHER. 
able the first time—but the second— Dinah. Christopher ! 
Slash. Understand me, Brown—I should not! Slash. The lady, for the second time, says 
mind fighting the second time at all—my objec- |; Christopher ! 
tions are entirely confined to the first time. Crash. Very well, sir—I understand you, sir— 
Brown. Pshaw! Your heart’s in the right} Slash. That’s lucky! 
place—I know it is. You'd fight like a lion—I|} Crash. leery sharply.| What’s that, sir? 


, know you would—and what’s more, you shall ! Slash. Oh, bother! what’s what? [CRASHER 
! [Stapping SLASHER on the shoulder. {makes all sorts of signs to him, etc.) Oh, pooh! 
| Slash. Pooh! pooh! Don’t stand there making faces at me, sir. You’re 
| 


Brown. No thanks. I’m your friend—and to nota particularly handsome gentleman at the best. 
prove it, if I don’t find you an opportunity this; Crash. How, sir? Do you say ’m no gentle- 
very day of sending a bullet through somebody man? 
or other, or getting a bullet from somebody or | Slash. wey quickly.) No, no! 
other through you, why, I'll go out with you my-| Blow. You certainly did, Slasher. Ha, ha! 
self! There—I can’t say anything fairer—so make; Brown. No doubt about it. 
yourself comfortable. Slash. Then I didn’t mean it. [Energetically. ] 

Slash. [ perfectly bewildered and almost crying.] ; Upon my honor as a gentleman, I didn’t mean it 

le 


Comforta —it was a lapsus lingue. 
Brown. Hush! Crash. Oh, ’'m lapsus lingua, am I? Why not 
Enter BLOWHARD at C., followed by CRASHER, | say rascal at once? [ With emphasis, and making 
Miss DINAH and Rosa. signs to SLASHER. 


Blow. (to CRASHER, who follows close behind| Slash. Ha! Yes—I remember! I see it all. 
' him.) It’s no use, Mr. Crasher—you may talk till [Runs and seizes up the music-stool, and ts 
doomsday, there’s no altering my opinion of the | about to run off with it. 
| bold Crasher, and the equally gallant Slasher. ‘Blow. [running after him, and laying hold of 
[With intention. | stool.] Holloa! Let go that music-stool, sir ! 
' Crash. [as he passes close to SLASHER, is fol-| Slash. I shan’t let go that music-stool—convul- 
lowing BLOWHARD—nudging SLASHER.] We'll sively will I cling to that music-stool! I insist 
soon see that, eh? Remember—you know— _/upon removing that music stool to some other part 
[Aloud to BLOWHARD.] But will you listen? lot these extensive premises. My life’s in danger 
Blow. No! from that music-stool in the hands of that man! 
Dinah. But, brother Benjamin— Wildly. 
Blow. Silence! [To CRASHER.] Inone word—are! Crash. [aside.] Surely, he can’t have under- 
you the president of “The Uxbridge Anti-Dueling ‘stood me—and yet—oh, he must have done so! 
Association,” or are you not ? [Aloud to SLASHER.]} Of course, sir, you'll apolo- 
Crash. I am not! gize. [Making signs to him to refuse. 
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Brown. 


[slapping SLASHER on the shoulder.] 
Never! 


[Scene 1. 


} 
_ Rosa. Sampson! 
| Dinah. Christopher! [about to advance—are 


Crash. Very well, sir—since you say ‘“‘Never!”, held back by BLOWHARD and BROWN. 


[To SLASHER. 

Slash. But I didn’t say ‘‘ Never.” 
‘““ Never !” 

Blow. Oh, yes—you certainly did. Ha, ha! 

Brown. No doubt about it. 

Slash. [annoyed.] Oh, very well, of course you 
know best. Perhaps vou’d like meto say it again? 
“¢ Never—never!” I'll say ‘‘Never” for ever. 
“‘ Never !” [Shouting with all his might. 

Brown. [aside to SLASHER, giving him a wicker 
flask.) There, that'll keep your courage up. 

Crash. Very well, sir! [Crossing to SLASHER, 
and aside to him.) Capital! couldn’t be better! 

Aloud.| There’s my card, sir! [Aside to him.] 

ear it in pieces, that’s right, fling the bitsin my 
face! [SLASHER flings card violently in CRASHER’S 
face.] Capital! [Aloud.] Ha—a blow! 

Slash. Pooh! Didn’t you tell me? 

Crash. Hush! [Aloud.] Follow me! 

Slash. Thankye—but I’m very comfortable 
where I am. 

Crash. [aside.] It’s clear he can’t have under- 
stood me. So much the better for me! Ill give it 
Sea Here goes. [Aloud to SLASHER.] Cow- 
ard ! 

Dinah. They’re going to quarrel] ! 

Rosa. Get between them! 

Slash. Yes—get between me—never mind him! 
If you love me, get between me! 

Blow. Ha, ha—poor Slasher ! 

Brown. [interposing.] Poor Slasher! What 
do you mean by poor? Let me tell you my friend 
Slasheris a man of spirit! I repeat, my friend 
Slasher isn’t to be bullied! And as for you, sir— 
[to CRASHER]—Since you seem so determined to 
tizht, suppose you come out with me—it can’t pos- 
sibly matter to you. 

Slash. [whohas been drinking freely from flask. | 
Of course not, Crasher, my boy, as my fascinating 
young friend observes—it can’t possibly matter to 
you. Sogo along and have it out, and we'll hold 
your hats—won’t we, my jolly old trumpeter? 
[Slightly intoxicated, and hitting BLOWHARD on 
the shoulder. 

Crash. [to BROWN.) You'll excuse me, sir, but 
I’ve no quire! with you. 

Blow. Certainly not! 

Slash. oe boldly.| Pooh—stuff—ridiculous! 

Blow. What do you say? 

Slash. I say ridiculous—stuff—pooh ! 

Brown. [aside.] It’s beginning to take effect. 
Ha, ha! 

Blow. This bravado, Mr. Slasher, comes rather 
too late. You should have shown a little of it yes- 
terday— 

Crash. Yes, sir—yesterday! [Aside.] Haven't 
an idea what he means! 

Blow. On the race-course, sir! 

Crash. Yes, sir; on the race-course, sir. 

Blow. When you had your hat knocked over 
your eyes. 


Crash. [Aside to SLASHER.) That’s right—go it 


Oh, you like it, do 

[Shaking him violently again. 

Come, I say—you’re not serious, 
[Aside to SLASHER. 


I never said | —give it to me well! 


Slash. Give it to you well? 
you? 

Crash. Pooh! 
are you? 


| Slash. He wants to know if I’m serious—exe- 


crable vampire! [About to spring on CRASHER 


‘again, who escapes behind BLOWHARD. SLASHER 


seizes BLOWHARD by the collar, and whiris him 
aside, then pursues CRASHER, but is stopped by 
Brown.] Let me get at him—let me annihilate 
him—reduce him to powder! I insist on reduc- 
ing him to powder! 

| Crash. [shouting. } Don’t let him do anything 
of the sort! 

Slash. Then follow me! Come where glory 
waits thee! Come to the tented field! him 
‘to the tented field—drag us both to the tented 
field! Give us swords—pistols—pitchforks—any- 
‘thing, everything! [Shouting.] ‘‘Rule Britannia! 
Britannia rules the waves!” [Going. 

Blow. Stop! 


Slash. Ishan’t stop! The British Lion’s roused, | 
‘and I must fight—I don’t care who with—you if 


you like—come on! [Squaring up to BLOWHARD, 
and hitting at him.] Are youcoming, sir? or must 
‘I tear you limb from limb in the presence of von- 
der trembling females? Perhaps he thinks I 
haven’t insulted him enough! AsI can’t get at 


him, perhaps you’ll oblige me by giving him that! | 


[Snapping his fingers close to BLOWHARD’S nose. } 
An 

idea BLOWHARD @ kick]—and_ now, now for a 
rightful scene ofcarnage! Come along—[seizing 
BLOWHARD, and dragging him up the stage.] 


Brown, bring him along to the field of carnage! 


‘Britains never shall be slaves!” [Drags BLow- | 


‘HARD off C., BROWN follows with CRASHER, strug- 
gling, &c. 

| Rosa. Oh, aunt, there’ll be murder! Don’t you 
think it would be becoming, under the circum- 
stances, for both of us to faint away ? 

| Dinah. Nonsense, child. [Going toc. p.] There 
| they are inthe garden. Ha—astranger approach 
es! 


|Who can he be? A friend of Mr. Crasher’s, for 
he’s shaking hands with him. They’re about to 
‘measure the ground—Mr. Slasher insists on fight- 
ing across a handkerchief, the sanguinary little 
monster! Now they take their places. Ah, they 
both fall! 

Rosa. Why, they haven’t fired yet! [ Two reports 
‘are heard. Rosa and Miss DINAH scream, and 
each falls into a chair. 


Enter BLOWHARD at C. 
Blow. Ha, ha, ha! Capital! Ha, ha, ha! 
Rosa. Oh, uncle, how many of them are killed? 
Blow. Killed? Ha, ha, ha! It’s all a hoax. 


Crash. [{aside.] Oh, that’s it! [Aloud.] Yes, sir, The whole affair was planned and settled between 


—when I knocked your hat over your eyes. 
Slash. You? 
Crash. I! [SLASHER, who is now tipsy, sud- 


them beforehand. Ha, ha! 
Dinah. But we heard the deadly weapons! 
Blow. Yes. But the deadly weapons didn’t 
I 


denly flings bottle through the window at back,' happen to have any bulletsin them. Ha, ha! 
springs upon CRASHER with both hands, and suspected as much from the very first. 


shakes him violently. 


Brown. (without.] Mr. Blowhard! Mr. Blow- 


that—[bonnets BLOWHARD]—and that, , 


Mercy on us, he’s got a pair of pistols in his | 
hand, and a couple of swords under his arm! | 


= 
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Scene 1. SLASHER AND CRASHER. 


hard! [He runs in hastily at c.] Where’s Mr. | Slash. Take that, sir! [Lunging, and hitting 


Blowhard ? | BLOWHARD. They both begin lunging at BLow- 
Blow. Here I am—ha, ha, ha! ‘HARD, who tries to avoid them. 
Brown. This is no laughing matter, for Mr.| Blow. Confound you—be quiet, can’t you? 

Slasher, indignant at the unworthy artifices prac-| Crash. You doubt our courage, do you? 

ticed by his adversary, is now pursuing him like [Flourishing his sword wildly. 

@ maniac, sword in hand. Slash. You think us cowards, do vou? 
Blow. Pshaw—don’t tell me— [Flourishing his sword wildly. 
Crash. (without.} Help, murder, police! [Rush-!| Blow. No, no—I don’t! 

es in, pale and disordered, atc. He has a sword’ Crash. Then prove it— 

in his hand. <As he runs in, his hat falls off.] [Giving BLOWHARD another poke. 

Save me— he’s mad—frantic ! Slash. Yes, sir—prove it! [Thrusting.} consent 
Slash. eee Where is he? to my marriage— Another thrust. 
Crash. Ha! [Bolts through window at L. C.; ‘Crash. And mine— M nother thrusl. 


SLASHER runs wildly in, sword in hand. Blow. I will—I do! 

Slash. Where is he, I say? [Cutting and slash-| _. Brown. That’s asit should be. So now, my 
ing about him—picks up CRASHER’S hat, and runs’ gallant heroes, shake hands, and be friends.. 
his sword several times through tt.] Where ishe? Crash. Friends! 
Runs sword through chairs, sofa, &c.] Ha!| Slash. Brothers! [They throw away _ their 
Pointing off, as if seeing CRASHER, and bolts | swords and embrace.| Once more! [They embrace 


through windows after him. again.] I believe this belongs to you—([Tahing 
Blow. Zounds, what a desperate dog! CRASHER’S coat tails out of his pocket and present- 
Dinah. Brother, support me—[Falling into one ing them to him.] Stop—I think I’ve something 
of BLOWHARD’S arms. ielse of yours— 


Rosa. Uncle, catch me—[Falling into the other. | ete out wig, and giving it to CRASHER. 
A noise of broken glass without. Blow. [to BRown.] I’m sorry for your disap- 
Blow. 'There goes the green-house! [Cries of, pointments, Brown, but— 

‘‘Murder !” “Stop him!” ¢c., repeated. CRASH- | Brown. Don’t mention it, I beg. All I desire is 
ER, minus his coat tails, jumps in at window, R.,' Miss Rosa’s happiness. 

Jollowed by SLASHER. CRASHER runs off at wing| Slash. Then make yourself comfortable, my 
L., followed furtously by SLASHER. magnanimous marine, for she shall be happy, and 
Blow. aie Stop, I say! [Crash of broken 80 shall I. 


crockery.| Damme, there goes the crockery!; Crash. And I! 
CRASHER, without his wig, runs in at L. D., fol-| Dinah. And I! 
ed bySLASHER. CRASHERruns behind BLow-| Blow. And I! : 
HARD. Slash. Yes,we shallall be happy. That is—pro- 
Slash. Aha! now I’ve got him! vided—provided—[to BLOWHARD]—what was 


Waving his sword. that you were going to say to those ladies and gen- 
Crash. [with desperation.} ’mdesperate! come tlemen about an hour agof 
on! [They throw themselves into melo-dramatic; Blow. Provided that on this occasion— 
attitude, and begin to fight,a la “Bradley and| Slash. Exactly! Provided that on this occa- 
Blanchard,” having BLOWHARD between them. (sion they reward our efforts to amuse them, with 
Blow. (shrinking, and trying to get out of the their indulgent approbation. 
way.| Holloa! Zounds— | THE END. 


COSTUMES.-MODEHRN. 
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